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; on railroads of the United States, 

according to an advance report 
in the daily press from the figures of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
show a deficit of $1,167,800 in Janu- 
ary, and $7,205,000 in February. 
There is no indication that the situa- 
tion was improved in March, nor any 
prospect that a better showing will 
be made in April. The roads, it is 
stated, fell short by $63,804,000 of 
earning the amount which it was esti- 
mated they would earn under the in- 
creased rates fixed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in accordance 
with the Transportation act. How 
serious this situation is, not simply 
from the standpoint of the railroads 
but from that of the financial safety 


of the country, it requires but little 
intelligence to realize. That some- 
thing truly effective must be done 
about it, and done quickly and firmly, 
is self-evident. The one hopeful fea- 
ture of the situation is the evidence, 
which in the last few days has be- 
come very strong, that the Adminis- 
tration at Washington is about to take 
hold of the case with vigor and deter- 
mination. The energy with which the 
President and his advisers have grap- 
pled with other difficult questions in 
the brief period since the inaugura- 
tion offers solid ground for the ex- 
pectation that they will take hold of 
this problem with the resolution 
which its urgency demands. There 
are in the Cabinet no less than three 
men—Mr. Mellon, Mr. Hoover, and 
Mr. Hughes—who are eminently fit- 
ted, both by capacity and by experi- 
ence, for dealing with just such a 
problem. To deal with it successfully 
will mean not only to prevent much 
bitter controversy and mischief with- 
in the railroad field itself, but to avert 
financial trouble which might affect 
disastrously the entire financial and 
economic condition of the country. 


S the new Congress meets, the 

questions which are at the front 
of the stage, and which will probably 
continue there throughout the session 
or at least for several months, are 
those of the tariff and of internal 
taxation. Of the two, the question of 
internal taxation commands incom- 
parably the greater interest. In the 
case of the tariff, while the division 
will in considerable measure be on 
party lines as of old, there is no rea- 
son to expect the old-fashioned kind 
of party fight. Not only has there 
been a marked change in the char- 
acter of the Democratic party’s op- 
position to protection, but in the Re- 
publican party the old-time idea of 


protection as a sacred principle has 
lost much of its hold. The condition 
of the world is so abnormal, and our 
relation to other nations has under- 
gone so profound a change since the 
tariff was last on the carpet as a great 
national issue, that intelligent Con- 
gressmen of both parties are bound to 
look upon any specific proposals that 
may be made on the basis of their 
specific merits and their relation to 
the immediate needs of the time. The 
outstanding fact that we must en- 
courage imports as well as exports 
can not be blinked by anybody who 
does not suspend the operation of his 
reason; and if there are enough Con- 
gressmen who will not only think, but 
act in accordance with their best 
thought, it will be impossible to put a 
tariff bill through by a mere waving 
of the protectionist flag. 


| ine the matter of internal taxation, 

the one point upon which there 
seems to be almost unanimous agree- 
ment is that the excess-profits tax 
must go. In sharp contrast with this 
is the marked difference of opinion on 
the subject of a sales tax. This differ- 
ence does not run along the lines 
either of party or of apparent eco- 
nomic interest. The sales tax has 
hosts of enthusiastic advocates, and is 
recommended to their favor by two 
considerations above all others: it is 
extremely simple, and it does not fall 
upon anybody as a formidable burden. 
On the other hand, in so far as its 
effect would be to lessen the weight 
of the income tax upon the wealthy, 
it will be opposed by many who think 
that that weight should continue to 
be borne by them so long as Govern- 
ment expenses remain at anything 
like their present level. Yet it is a 
fact that some of the most prominent 
representatives of the wealthy classes 
are strongly opposed to the sales tax, 
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or at least to that form of the tax 
which would place it not merely upon 
sales to the ultimate consumer, but 
upon all turn-over ; and it is this form 
that is now principally contemplated, 
and from which alone a very large 
revenue may be expected. The whole 
subject is as interesting as it is im- 
portant, and ought to give to the de- 
bates in Congress an unusually sub- 
stantial character. 


£ igo bill introduced by Representa- 

tive Bacharach of New Jersey, 
member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, besides providing for a one per 
cent. blanket tax on sales, would im- 
pose also a tax of ten per cent. on the 
undistributed earnings of corpora- 
tions. The obvious purpose of such a 
provision is to prevent individuals 
whose incomes are so large as to be 
subject to a high super-tax from es- 
caping that tax through the fact of 
not receiving as dividends the profits 
earned by corporations in which they 
are interested. This is in itself a 
perfectly legitimate object, but what- 
ever may be said for the proposal 
from this standpoint is in our judg- 
ment far more than outweighed by a 
much more important consideration 
of policy. The tax would obviously 
operate to penalize prudence in the 
fiscal policy of corporations. Sooner 
or later the profits, in one shape or 
another, will reach the individual 
holders of the stock ; but to force their 
distribution at a given time might 
very well have the result of keeping 
many corporations nearer the danger 
point than they would naturally be. 
Of the possible effects of such a policy 
the experience of the past six months 
gives a most impressive object les- 
son. How many corporations whose 
accumulated surplus is enabling them 
to tide over the present period of tre- 
mendous losses, caused by the fall of 
prices, might now be insolvent if a 
fuller distribution had been made of 
the great profits of the preceding two 
or three years? 


ONSIDERATION of the Colom- 
bia treaty will be the first busi- 
ness of the Senate at the special ses- 
sion. Whatever the right or wrong 
of the matter, if by a few millions 
we can sweeten for the Colombians 


the memory of that Panama business, 
and so conciliate Latin American sen- 
timent (which is distrustful and re- 
sentful towards us in no small degree 
on this particular account), the 
money will be well bestowed. 


ERSONS who have been troubled 
by the amount of attention given 
by the Legislators at Albany to that 
worthy, William H. Anderson, should 
stop to consider. America has always 
had its bosses and some of them, 
notably Charles F. Murphy, have been 
most influential when holding no pub- 
lic office. The great bosses in the past 
have usually been on the side of “big 
business.” What a change to have 
the outstanding figure to-day a great 
moral teacher! Here is a person 
firmly ensconced at a State capitol, 
hobnobbing with politicians and fa- 
miliar with all their tricks, who is so 
unspoiled by the political game that 
he has always closest to his heart the 
welfare of one of the least of us. With 
such a bright example of magnanim- 
ity so much in evidence, what reason 
have persons who are solicitous for 
our institutions to despair? Only 
this, that they probably think that it 
is less harmful when personal greed 
becomes the patron of politics than 
when politics opens its arms to a 
censor of each man’s happiness. And 
they see that Mr. Anderson’s practice 
forms an excellent precedent for those 
busybodies who would legislate the 
millennium. 


ie is creditable to the undergraduate 

body at Harvard that two of its 
members, who sign the excellent let- 
ter in our Correspondence columns, 
should have seen so clearly the in- 
wardness of the Intercollegiate Lib- 
eral Convention which met in Cam- 
bridge a few days ago. “It suddenly 
dawned on one,” the letter concludes, 
“that here were very much the same 
people that once assembled in Rose 
Pastor Stokes’ studio as Socialists, or 
Pacifists, or whatnots—now basking 
in the sun of respectability.” That 
very “respectability” is likely to 
alienate the undergraduate of ad- 
vanced ideas, who, for all his earnest- 
ness, likes to feel that there is an ele- 
ment of deviltry in his radicalism. 


—e 


For this falls in with the carefree, ir. 
responsible existence which, in some 
degree at least, must still remain a 
part of the boy’s life at college. To 
make radicalism respectable is to de- 
prive it of its zest and danger—is, in 
a word, to make it too tame for youth. 
There is consolation in the thought. 


ORD CURZON, the British Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
has at last replied to that note of Mr. 
Colby which in effect claimed for 
American citizens rights of oil “ex- 
ploitation” in Mesopotamia equal 
with those enjoyed by the nationals 
of any other country, including the 
mandatory one. Lord Curzon urges 
a familiar and plausible point when 
he says that the mandatory arrange- 
ments should not annul concessions 
acquired in Mesopotamia by British 
subjects prior to the Great War. But 
in general he shifts the issue unwar- 
rantably, we think; for the burden 
of his argument is the familiar prov- 
erb that “people who live in glass 
houses shouldn’t throw stones.” He 
intimates that United States Govern- 
ment action anent oil in Mexico, 
Haiti, Costa Rica, and the Philip- 
pines is not consistent with the high 
stand taken by Mr. Colby. He 
fetches a wide circuit from the real 
mandate issue raised by Mr. Colby. 


+ age welcome given to old Zaghlul 

Pasha, the Egyptian Nationalist 
leader, on April 5, upon his return to 
Cairo from an exile of several years, 
was probably the best show seen on 
this planet since Queen Victoria’s 
Jubilee. The British are awkward in 
many ways, but they alone know how 
to deal with the East. They exhibit 
a combination of fearlessness, sym- 
pathy, and good breeding which is 
among the perfect things. This Na- 
tionalist shindy, for example. Cairo 
contained that day as sensitive an 
explosive human mixture (of a mil- 
lion or so people) as was ever as- 
sembled. Yet not a British soldier 
was in sight. The maintenance of 
order was entrusted to the native po- 
lice, supplemented by the native stu- 
dents. Of course there was no dis- 
order whatever. Those uncanny 
Britishers had silently, invisibly, 
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arranged beforehand that there 
shouldn’t be. Only one British offi- 
cial was in evidence—that glorious 
fellow Russell Bey, commander of the 
native police (Bedouin on blooded 
Arabs). What a splash of color in 
a dun world! 


AISERIN AUGUSTA VICTORIA 

is the first of the exiled Hohen- 
zollerns to die in a foreign land. Her 
passing away is no stirring event in 
the history of Europe. If it arouses 
the world’s interest, it is because of 
circumstances that lend to the scene 
of her death a pathos of which her 
decease in the full pomp of royalty 
would have been devoid. She was 
loved in the fatherland because of 
virtues which tradition and literature 
associate with the ideal German wife 
and mother. But she did not share 
with other German mothers, though 
she gave birth to six sons, the sad 
duty of sacrifice which the war 
claimed from all but her. The “Wal- 
tende Hausfrau” of tradition and 
poetry is now a mourning, not a min- 
istering, mother, and in that land of 
Niobes the unbereaved Kaiserin had 
ceased to be the first woman of the 
country before she gave up her title 
to that rank by following her husband 
into exile. It.is not likely that she 
saw in his fall a just retribution of 
Nemesis. Living as she did within 
the seclusion of the Court, she must 
have believed in the justice of her 
consort’s cause. If she died of a 
broken heart it was probably her 
share in the general sorrow of the 
people that proved too heavy a strain 
on her feelings. To believe this is the 
best tribute one can give to the de- 
ceased. 


NE notes with faint amusement 
still another report that old 
Chang Tso-lin is plotting to restore 
Hsuan-tung to the Dragon Throne. 
Chang Tso-lin is probably the most 
powerful man in China, being Tuchun 
of Feng-tien and Military Inspector 
(dictator, in fact) of Manchuria. 
Some months ago he assisted Gen- 
eral Tsao Kun, Tuchun of Chi-li, and 
General Wu Pei-fu, to overthrow the 
Anfu clique of extreme reactionaries. 
Chang Tso-lin, though an old tory 


with a shady past which smacks of 
anything but liberalism, having over- 
thrown the Anfuites, professed him- 
self a Constitutionalist and a liberal. 
But Peking has permitted itself to 
doubt, and has been in more or less 
of a funk ever since Chang Tso-lin 
supplanted Little Hsu and Tuan 
Chi-jui; fearing a monarchist coup. 
If Chang Tso-lin were to attempt 
such a coup, he would probably find 
himself opposed by General Wu Pei- 
fu, who is a real liberal of the type 
of the late Li Shun, and a popular 
idol. The commander of Chang Tso- 
lin’s army is that extraordinary per- 
son Chang Hsun, who in 1917 re- 
stored Hsuan-tung for a brief period, 
but was overthrown by the redoubt- 
able Tuan Chi-jui, whom he in turn 
(as Chang Tso-lin’s lieutenant) over- 
threw the other day. Chang Hsun 
is a thoroughgoing Emperor’s man, 
but Chang Tso-lin is an opportunist 
and probably too sensible to attempt 
restoration of the Manchu dynasty. 
If he should so attempt, there’s no 
telling what that old rascal Tsao Kun 
might do; he would certainly consult 
his personal advantage. He, like 
Chang Tso-lin, is a robber-baron and 
an opportunist. 


HE Daisy Ashford craze is infect- 
ing the past. We must not think 
that our age alone is capable of pro- 
ducing the child author. Our great- 
great-grandmothers were treated to 
poetical effusions by their hopefuls of 
just over ten, but they were wise 
enough not to allow the treat to be 
passed on to the public. Even one 
hopeful at least that we know of had 
himself the wisdom at eighteen to 
burn what at fourteen he presented 
to his father as a chef d’ oeuvre. And 
now comes an old bespectacled Ger- 
man professor, apparently jealous, on 
young Goethe’s account, of Daisy 
Ashford and her little tribe, and gives 
to the world a scholarly edition, with 
all the learned apparatus that such 
a work requires, of the epic poem 
“Joseph” which Goethe himself con- 
demned and confessed to have burnt. 
The verse is hopeless doggerel such as 
even Goethe at ten could not have 
rhymed together and a doting bigot 
at eighty might very well have com- 


posed. It has neither the charm of 
naiveté nor the brilliance of pre- 
cocious genius. It is a strange form 
of Goethe worship which saddles him 
with the authorship of a poem utterly 
unworthy of a place in German litera- 
ture. But Herr Professor Piper is 
probably more fond of the manuscript 
he discovered than of the boy Goethe 
whose name he abused to give his dis- 
covery a market value which is en- 
tirely fictitious. 


| gepenivrmaan action, we are told by 

certain exponents of the New 
Day, is a sham. It serves only to 
confirm the decision, or legalize the 
action, of a dominant economic group 
orclass. “The political merely reflects 
the economic,” is the neat and happy 
way in which the formula is oftenest 
heard. We hear it from such of the 
anti-statists as do not believe in any 
kind of state, and from others of 
them who, despite their professions, 
are fanatical partisans of that su- 
premest example of political rule— 
the Lenin-Trotsky régime. We hear 
it so often, spoken with such dog- 
matic certitude, that we may natu- 
rally suppose its propounders to have 
gathered some instances that lend it 
a measure of support. But the in- 
stances ‘they cite are anything but 
convincing. They do indeed find that 
here and there a powerful economic 
group has managed, by persuading 
the public of the identity of the com- 
mon interest with its own, to register 
its will through the state; but they 
also find, if they are looking for real- 
ity, that in countless other instances 
what is registered through the state 
is the common interest, even though 
opposed by the extremest effort of 
an economic power. We wonder just 
what dominant economic interest 
backed the pure-food law of 1906; 
or the workmen’s compensation laws; 
or the Constitutional amendment pro- 
viding for the popular election of 
United States Senators; or the one 
saddling us with prohibition, or the 
one giving us woman suffrage. The 
formula is not even a half truth. It 
is merely one of those convenient con- 
densations of unwisdom beloved of 
the folk who make phrases do duty 
for facts. 
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The Standing Issue 


-A* a time when many who, a few 

months ago, were prepared to 
see the whole fabric of industrial civ- 
ilization swept away, have fallen into 
the opposite extreme—that of a com- 
placent sense of security—some re- 
cent words of Mr. Lloyd George on 
the attitude of the British Labor 
party should serve as a wholesome re- 
minder of the standing realities of 
our time. For the significance of his 
remarks is not limited to any pecu- 
liarities of the British situation. 
Whether he be exactly right or partly 
wrong in his representation of that 
situation, and whether that situation 
be closely or only distantly paralleled 
by anything that holds true of our 
own or other countries, the funda- 
mental fact is there to be reckoned 
with, and will remain to be reckoned 
with for an indefinite future. Having 
quoted from a Labor organ an ex- 
pression of sentiment, winding up 
with the assertion that “capitalism 
means the beating down of the poor 
into further poverty, and labor will 
have to face this unless it goes out 
to overthrow capitalism,” Lloyd 
George went on: 

Translated into action, what does this mean? 
It means the destruction of private property, 
the destruction of private enterprise, the conver- 
sion of the whole means of production into a 
great State machine. That may be good, that 
may be bad—it may be very bad. But, make 
no mistake about it, it is a complete revolution. 

American labor, as a whole, is very 
far removed from the revolutionary 
attitude thus ascribed to British la- 
bor; and even British labor may not 
be as deeply committed to it as Mr. 
George represents. But the under- 
lying division between radicals and 
conservatives, in this country as well 
as in England—indeed in every coun- 
try of the modern world—is of the 
character that the British Premier 
declares. The thing at issue is noth- 
ing less than the institution of pri- 
vate property; and what we are all 
called upon to do is to take our stand 
on that issue. We are either for or 
against “the destruction of private 
property, the destruction of private 
enterprise, the conversion of the 
whole means of production into a 
great State machine;” and if we are 
against that programme of destruc- 


tion we must have the courage to 
stand up for the institution of pri- 
vate property and the opportunities 
of private enterprise. 

There is of course no danger here 
of these being swept away by a sud- 
den revolution, whatever may have 
seemed to be the case at the flood- 
tide of the Bolshevik movement. But 
the foundations are being incessantly 
sapped by the spread of socialistic 
doctrine, and nothing could be more 
misleading than to judge of the pros- 
pective course of this movement by 
the momentary trend of public events. 
It requires an appearance of imme- 
diate danger to stir conservatives into 
anything like active interest; but the 
interest of the agitators never flags, 
and their teaching appeals, year after 
year, to thousands of generous- 
minded and enthusiastic youth, ready 
to welcome the seductive promise of 
a better and sweeter world. 

That the Socialist world would not 
be a better and sweeter world, but 
a world emptied of almost all that 
gives savor to life, that sustains indi- 
viduality and builds up character, is 
the conviction that must be opposed 
to those seductive teachings. It hap- 
pens that, during the next few years, 
it will be possible to point to the hor- 
rible example of Russia as a lesson to 
this effect, as well as a lesson on the 
dismal failure, from the material 
standpoint, of the extremest form of 
collective experiment. But it would 
be a fatal delusion to imagine that 
this argument will be capable of any 
lasting efficacy. People are not going 
to be permanently deterred by mere 
fear from pursuing what they regard 
as an ideal. They will say, and with 
a great deal of reason, that the errors 
committed by insane or criminal fa- 
natics, dealing with a backward and 
ignorant people, can not be accepted 
as any proof of what can be done by 
rational leaders in a land of intelli- 
gence and plenty. It is upon grounds 
more fundamental that the objectives 
of socialism, or collectivism, must be 
resisted. It must be challenged not 
merely as to its methods, or its practi- 
cability, but as to the soundness of 
its ideals. The two things that it 
most constantly holds up as its aims 
are abstract justice and material 
comforts. But its idea of justice is 


so vague as to elude examination; and 
in its pursuit of universal comfort as 
a supreme end it loses sight of that 
need for individual liberty and indi- 
vidual development without which 
mere comfort furnishes no basis for 
a satisfying human life. If the insti- 
tution of property is to be preserved, 
if that revolution against the danger 
of which Lloyd George uttered his 
warning is not to come about, it will 
be because those who are opposed to 
it shall awaken in time to a realiza- 
tion of the fundamental character of 
the issue that confronts the world. 


Mr. Britling Seeing it 
Through Again 


it was at the stroke of midnight be- 
tween the last day of March and 
All Fools’ Day that coal production 
ceased throughout Great Britain. The 
miners were out for a sinister fes- 
tival this year. The spirit of the ap- 
proaching first of April must have 
possessed both the Government and 
the mine owners and workers who let 
things drift to this pass without a 
desperate attempt to stem the tide. 
The question at issue is that of wage 
reduction. The Miners’ Federation 
does not oppose it in principle. The 
members, in fact, were fully pre- 
pared for it. It is the method of pro- 
cedure to which they object. They 
demand a national wage standard— 
which involves the subsidizing of un- 
profitable mines—instead of the va- 
rious local settlements proposed by 
the owners. In other words, the wage 
conflict is merged in the larger one 
over the merits and demerits of na- 
tionalization. That demand of labor 
hangs like a lowering sky over the 
British land, and every pool which 
each fresh shower leaves behind as 
trace of its tempestuous passage re- 
flects the dark menace overhead. 
There is no escape from it. “The Gov- 
ernment,” says the Daily Chronicle, 
Lloyd George’s organ, “meeting what 
is recognized as the desire of the 
country, have determined on the de- 
control of the mining industry.” On 
the strength of that alleged desire, 
the Government held itself justified 
in refraining from interference in the 
conflict between mine owners and 
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workers. But the Federation is not 
willing either to meet or to admit 
that desire, and believes it possesses 
the means of creating a catastrophic 
situation which will make the coun- 
try desirous of industrial peace at 
any price, though the price be the de- 
sired decontrol. 

Catastrophic is not too strong a 
word for the conditions that may re- 
sult from this strike. The proposed 
wage cut was not intended to increase 
profits, but to enable the mining in- 
dustry to recover its export trade to 
the Continent, which after the three 
weeks’ strike of November last had 
placed large contracts in America. A 
repetition of that disturbance within 
half a year of its occurrence can not 
fail to shake foreign confidence in 
the stability of the British industry. 
The Federation entered upon the con- 
flict at the risk of destroying the very 
foundations upon which the welfare 
of its members and of the nation at 
large are based. Its reckless disre- 
gard of these consequences is of a 
piece with the leaders’ instruction or- 
dering the withdrawal of pumpmen 
and enginemen from the pits. Both 
these and the entire industry may 
be irreparably damaged, for what the 
leaders care, if only they succeed in 
dictating their will to the country. 

Of course the leaders are not out 
for destruction, they are out for 
power, and the destruction of both 
the mines and the industry at large 
is only used as a threat wherewith to 
intimidate the nation into submission. 
But the British people are not of a 
mettle that readily submits to “fright- 
fulness.” It would not be the first 
time that Mr. Britling decided to see 
it through, whatever the cost of suf- 
fering entailed by the conflict and its 
aftermath. A realization of this firm 
resolve must have led the leaders to 
retract their challenge by instructing 
the members to abstain from all ac- 
tion which would interfere with the 
measures necessary for securing the 
safety of the mines. 

Quite enough harm has meanwhile 
been done to several pits, some of 
which, it is feared, can never be re- 
stored, and Mr. Frank Hodges may 
soon find out to his regret that the 
criminal instruction, though canceled 
at the eleventh hour, has likewise done 


irreparable harm tohiscause. One of 
the grievances of the miners against 
the owners was the intended closing 
of collieries that did not pay, a plan 
decried as an attempt to evade pay- 
ment of the war wage of three shil- 
lings per shift. And in order to ward 
off a temporary lockout of labor 
whose work had ceased to be remu- 
nerative, the miners proposed to com- 
mit the very crime they charge the 
owners with, and to commit it so ef- 
fectively as to make the closing and 
the lockout a permanent calamity. 
Mr. Frank Hodges, on April 1, might 
have fittingly been represented by a 
cartoonist as captain of the ship of 
fools, ordering his crew to hew a leak 
in her keel. 

The settlement of April 9 was 
called a victory for common sense by 
Mr. J. H. Thomas, the Secretary of 
the National Union of Railway Men. 
Mr. Thomas is known to be a mod- 
erate, and too cautious a Briton to 
pay mere lip service to common 
sense. We may trust his word that 
if there is an avenue to peace he will 
do his best to find it. But Mr. 
Thomas is only one of many leaders, 
and there are men among these who 
believe that a patched up settlement 
would be worse than a war to the 
glorious end of socialism. The dan- 
ger of the present time is in the doc- 
trinaires’ theory that England, in her 
highly developed industrial status, is 
ripe at last for the socialistic revo- 
lution which, true to the gospel ac- 
cording to Karl Marx, must follow 
the decay of capitalism as the fruit 
follows the fading of the blossom. 
The blind follies of men would not 
make so much havoc if they were 
content to be fools and did not aspire 
to the réle of a prescient and guiding 
providence. 


Liberty in Eclipse 


“FMHOUGH the Prussian doctrine of 

the State,” says Lord Bryce in 
his new book, “is unwelcome to Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples, the policies it 
has suggested have been slowly, al- 
most insensibly, supplanting the indi- 
vidualism of last century. The ideal 
of happiness may change from that 
of birds wantoning in the air to that 
of bees busy in carrying honey to 


the common hive. We perceive that 
the enthusiasm for liberty which fired 
men’s hearts for a century or more 
from the beginning of the American 
Revolution down to our own time has 
now grown cool. The dithyrambic 
expression it found in the poets and 
orators of those days sounds strange 
and hollow in the ears of the present 
generation, bent on securing, with 
the least possible exertion, the mate- 
rial conditions of comfort and well- 
being.” 

It is characteristic of the whole 
work in which, in his vigorous old 
age, this contemporary of Cobden and 
Mill as well as of Sidney Webb and 
Ramsay Macdonald makes a compre- 
hensive survey of “Modern Democra- 
cies” that, having set down this preg- 
nant statement of fact, he leaves it 
to speak for itself. On the deepest 
and broadest issues of the time, he 
rarely puts forward any decisive per- 
sonal judgment; still less any exten- 
sive controversial argument. His ob- 
ject is evidently to instruct rather by 
careful portrayal and objective analy- 
sis than by the enforcement of his 
own views or even by the subjection 
of the facts he presents to any proc- 
ess of searching philosophical criti- 
cism. The task of judgment as to 
the good or evil, the right or wrong, 
the folly or wisdom, even the perma- 
nence or transitoriness, of the state 
of things recorded is largely left for 
the reader to perform. 

And perhaps in the whole extent of 
the book there is no passage upon 
which thought of this kind may more 
profitably be bestowed than upon that 
which we have quoted above. The 
questions that thrust themselves upon 
the mind in relation to it are many 
and various; and their importance 
is as great as their variety. The very 
first words suggest a query which, in 
itself, is of crucial interest. Has it 
really been “the Prussian doctrine of 
the state” that has “suggested” the 
decline among English-speaking peo- 
ples of their long-cherished ideas of 
individuality and liberty? That we 
have been drifting rapidly in that di- 
rection is undeniable; but has that 
drift been caused in any considerable 
measure by the influence of the Prus- 
sian doctrine? We do not believe that 
it has; the tendency has sprung from 
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causes with which doctrines of the 
place of the state have nothing to do, 
and to which even the practical ex- 
ample of Germany has contributed 
but little. Lord Bryce himself, in the 
closing words of the passage quoted, 
assigns a most potent cause for the 
change, a cause having no relation to 
abstract political doctrine, when he 
says that we have become more and 
more completely absorbed in the ob- 
ject of “securing, with the least pos- 
sible exertion, the material conditions 
of comfort and well-being.” Unques- 
tionably it is along this line that the 
explanation is to be found; but it is, 
in our judgment, necessary to make 
a most important qualification—a 
qualification which profoundly modi- 
fies the significance of the phenom- 
enon. 

For the change in the attitude 
toward liberty which has_ been 
brought about by a heightened valua- 
tion of “the material conditions of 
comfort and well-being” has con- 
sisted infinitely less in increased de- 
sire of individuals for these objects 
than in increased concern that they 
should be placed within the reach of 
everybody. It is doubtful whether 
the average man or woman to-day is 
any more eager for his own material 
comfort and well-being than was the 
average man or woman of fifty years 
ago; what has taken place is an enor- 
mous accentuation of humanitarian 
sensitiveness about the material com- 
fort and well-being of other people. 
This growth of humanitarian feeling 
is, indeed, a phenomenon of much 
longer date; for at least a hundred 
years it has been one of the most 
marked and most constant factors in 
human progress. But it is only with- 
in the last two or three decades that 
it has reached the stage of so domi- 
nating the minds of many of the most 
energetic leaders of thought and ac- 
tion, and of multitudes of followers, 
as to overshadow and obscure all 
other ideals, and especially the ideal 
of liberty. 

Whether this tendency will persist, 
and consequently be of ever-increas- 
ing influence on the course of public 
policy, or, on the other hand, will be 
checked when its true significance 
shall have become generally recog- 


nized—that is the great question of 
our time. It is because of the failure 
to recognize that significance that the 
easy-going drift toward socialism, 
among so many of our bright young 
men and women, has been referred 
to in this journal as an unthinking 
drift. Lord Bryce, with that serenity 
of the looker-on in Vienna which he 
apparently thinks best to assume for 
the purposes he has in view in his 
book, mentions as a mere matter of 
course what ideal it is towards which 
the gradual but steady abandonment 
of the principles of liberty and indi- 
vidualism is carrying us. Instead of 
self-asserting human beings, stimu- 
lated by the manifold possibilities, 
good and evil, of individual life as we 
have known it, we are to live the life 
of “bees carrying honey to the com- 
mon hive.” The out-and-out social- 
ists understand this perfectly well; 
but it is safe to say that not one out 
of ten of our “liberals” has ever so 
much as thought of it. They are do- 
ing all that in them lies to take indi- 
vidualism out of life, without ever 
giving a thought to the real nature 
of what they are doing. 

Nor is it only in regard to the value 
of what is being lost that they are 
thus blind; their want of vision is 
equally manifest in regard to the 
value of that which is being gained. 
The desire for “material comfort and 
well-being” is one of the most salu- 
tary of the forces that act upon hu- 
man beings, so long as it operates in 
a natural and, so to say, instinctive 
manner; but erected into a mechan- 
ical dogma it becomes theoretically 
absurd and practically pernicious. 
That dogma rests on the tacit as- 
sumption that human happiness is 
increased, we will not say in the ratio, 
but in something at least remotely 
approaching the ratio, in which the 
external means of “comfort and well- 
being” are increased; and the slight- 
est reflection suffices to show that the 
assumption is absurd. Many of the 
material advances made by modern 
progress have, indeed, greatly in- 
creased human happiness, and espe- 
cially have greatly diminished human 
misery; but these gains have in the 
main been diffused throughout the 
population—and will and ought to be 


still more widely diffused—without 
any encroachment upon the essentials 
of individualism. The cutting down 
of the death rate, the security of life 
and property, the extirpation or vast 
diminution of terrible diseases, the 
comfort of clean streets and conveni- 
ent locomotion, universal access to the 
stores of the world’s literature—all 
these things have taken place, under 
the sway of the individualist régime, 
to an extent that to our ancestors of 
a few generations ago would have 
seemed miraculous. But the posses- 
sion by nearly everybody of things 
which a hundred years ago were con- 
fined to the fortunate few—not to 
speak of things which were beyond 
the dreams of princes or nabobs— 
does not fill men’s hearts with joy; 
happiness, in so far as it comes from 
external things, is still found infi- 
nitely more in the attainment of what 
is not within everybody’s reach than 
in the possession of what, however 
valuable in itself, has become an ab- 
solute matter of course. Under the 
bee-hive régime, even though there 
might be an increase in the amount 
of material advantages at the dis- 
posal of all human beings, this would 
by no means signify an increase of 
the happiness derived from them; on 
the contrary, there would be a total 
loss of the chief element which gives 
to material possessions their capacity 
of ministering to happiness. 

But if liberty is ever to be restored 
to that high place in men’s thoughts 
which, only a short time ago, it -held 
without challenge, it will be not be- 
cause of its incidental benefits but 
because of its inherent human value, 
its indispensableness to the human 
spirit. If we are ready to sell our 
birthright for a mess of pottage, we 
are not likely to be deterred by criti- 
cisms of the value of the pottage; 
what needs to be reawakened is a 
sense of the preciousness of the birth- 
right. To snatch it away from us by 
a single stroke would be impossible; 
the least alert of us would take the 
alarm at once. But to take away here 
a little and there a little, now for this 
purpose now for that, is a process 
that arouses little protest, but which, 
if unresisted, will inevitably despoil 
us of it all. If we could but stir up 
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our imagination, and perceive how 
much of all that enriches living, that 
builds up character, that stimulates 
the mind and ennobles the heart, is 
bound up with the free play of indi- 
viduality in the daily struggles of life, 
we should not hesitate a moment in 
spurning the ideal of the bee-hive as 
intolerable for human beings to con- 
template. But it is folly to take it 
for granted that the present wide- 
spread indifference to such a pros- 
pect will be maintained indefinitely. 
Among the complacent assumptions 
of the superficial “liberal,” none is 
more common, and none more shal- 
low, than that the latest fashion in 
thought has supplanted for good and 
all everything that went before. In 
the eyes of this tribe, the man who 
still cherises the ideal of liberty is 
an object of patronizing pity, “the 
last leaf upon the tree in the spring.” 
But the tree still lives, and it may 
yet, and in less time than these con- 
fident spurners of the past think pos- 
sible, show forth as green and vigor- 
ous as of old. 


A South Sea Bubble 


HOSE who would find store of 

delight, who would be rapt away 
from our hideous familiar life, and 
would be subject to gramary for a 
space, without any of the inconveni- 
ences of travel, are advised to read 
“Faery Lands of the Sea,” now run- 
ning in Harper’s Magazine; an ac- 
count by James Norman Hall and 
Charles Nordhoff, of their voyagings 
in the South Seas. The writing is 
almost as vivid and beautiful as 
Stevenson or Pierre Loti. But that 
inn does not require our bush; only 
read and rejoice. 

The quest of these young men is 
not in itself remarkable; before the 
Great War, even before the Industrial 
Age, others did the same thing. Out- 
side the polar regions there are no 
silent seas left into which one may 
be the first to burst. But ’tis said 
that not only does an occasional ad- 
venturous or eccentric youth push 
even to the remotest Paumotus in 
search of romance or solitude, but 
that whole families and groups of 
families in England are planning to 
migrate to the South Seas. We take 


it they can’t stand it any longer; the 
infinite hubbub and clack of tongues, 
the greed, the advertisement, the 
propaganda, the new brutality and 
vulgarity of Merry England. They 
probably apprehend a reign of Com- 
munism, and would fain preserve, not 
their lives merely, but their individu- 
ality. They would escape brother- 
hood in Lenin. 

Well, we can understand the urge 
and sympathize. We even admit that 
we ourselves have felt the urge. If 
we could choose our faery isle and 
could have a library and (like Fred- 
erick Tennyson) our forty fiddlers, 
and, thereto, assured variety of diet, 
—and solitude; we would chuck Man- 
hattan, hire a schooner, and sail 
away. But there’s the rub. If all 
those Europeans are going to settle 
in the Faery Isles, the chief attrac- 
tion, that of quiet and solitude, will 
cease to exist. The islands can sup- 
port only a meagre population. The 
natives used to regulate the popula- 
tion by the elegant institution of can- 
nibalism, under religious sanctions. 
Doubtless the European colonists, if 
it is really true that they are going 
in numbers, will adopt that institu- 
tion, finding some text to the purpose 
in the Bible. But then their lives 
will not be much safer than ours are 
in Manhattan. No, no, ye English 
Pilgrims, it is a selfish and foolish 
thing ye propose. You would disen- 
sorcell the islands, and you would 
not help yourselves. And be sure 
that, if Lenin should “pull off” the 
world revolution, the sapphire waters 
of your lagoons would be changed 
to crimson. 

Moreover, there is much of truth 
in the well-known “Coelum, non 
animam” of Horace, and in that of 
Coleridge: 

Oh, lady, we receive but what we give, 

And in our life alone does Nature live. 
In other words, unless you have the 
right temperament you will not find 
life in the South Seas to your taste. 
That singular recluse Crichton, des- 
cribed by Mr. Hall, could find in the 
absolute solitude of his island of 
Tanao compensation for the absence 
of all the comforts of civilization; 
even for an unrelieved diet of cocoa- 
nuts and fish. But there are not 
many Crichtons. Hall, it seems, was 


merely cruising, and never really 
tried the life in its ideal simplicity. 
He admits that he couldn’t stand only 
cocoanuts and fish very long. There 
are a few, a very few natives left un- 
spoiled by contact with Europeans; 
some of these few have certain virtues 
and a quite inimitable charm. Not 
the least charming ones have been 
cannibals and would doubtless be de- 
lighted to resume the practice. The 
average European in the South Seas 
sinks into slothful supineness, begets 
innumerable children, and drinks 
himself to death. There has been, in- 
deed, if we may be forgiven the vul- 
gar expression, a good deal of “bull” 
in the talk of a return to Nature, 
ever since Rousseau started it. I[g- 
notum pro magnifico. Those who 
have most loudly eulogized the simple 
life have never experienced its as- 
perities. The great nature poets have 
been cockneys. 

Soon, alas, there will be no more 
“Africas and untraveled parts.” Un- 
less the industrial system goes to 
smash, the whole world will fill up 
to the point of supersaturation of 
population. In the meantime, we In- 
dividualists should not run away, but 
make such head together as we may 
against the down-leveling tendency. 

Man is, after all, a gregarious 
animal. His history must needs be 
a succession of compromises. His 
chief concernment should be to se- 
cure conditions favorable to the de- 
velopment and exercise of his imag- 
ination. One may stay in Manhattan 
and yet travel as much as one pleases 
among realms of gold and faery isles. 
The imagination functions better at 
a distance from the objects of its 
contemplation. If you live in an Al- 
pine valley, you develop a goitre. 


The mind is its own place, and of itself 
Can make a Heaven of Hell, a Hell of Heaven. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the seven days ended 
April 8.] 

GREAT BRITAIN: What would a 
first-class statesman (statesman, not 
politician—a Salisbury, say), in Lloyd 
George’s place, have done when the 
miners’ chiefs threatened to order the 
engineers and pumpmen out of the 
mines? We make no doubt that he 
would have taken effective order at once 
to save the mines. 

The latest development in the strike 
situation is that a conference between 
mine owners and miners’ chiefs has been 
arranged for Monday, the 11th, and that 
the miners’ chiefs have consented to ad- 
vise their followers not to interfere 
further with salvage operations, pending 
the results of the conference. It would 
seem that the miners’ chiefs have not 
reversed the order calling out the regu- 
lar safety men. But they have noted the 
extreme exasperation of the greater pub- 
lic, and the signs of a growing disgust 
among “workers” generally at their 
stupid and indecent tactics (it seems cer- 
tain that a strike order would be widely 
disobeyed by railwaymen and transport 
workers), and they have decided to rein 
up and go slow. 

The Government may have won a vic- 
tory; but, if so, it is a very Pyrrhic one. 
It may be that the political cause of 
Labor has been discredited of its chiefs; 
but what of a Government which can- 
not or will not protect the chief national 
asset—the coal mines? 

Of course we put no stock in the charge 
made by that amiable little sheet the 
Daily Herald, that Mr. George delib- 
erately planned the strike, paying out 
rope so that Labor should hang itself. 
But it does seem that Mr. George saw 
the rope paying out and did precious 
little to halt the process. 

There is reason to hope that the con- 
ference next Monday will result in end- 
ing the strike and a temporary adjust- 
ment. But the problem of the British 
mining industry (the heart of the great 
Industrial Problem) requires a grand 
and lasting solution. It calls for the 
utmost stretch of economic genius and 
Olympian statesmanship. Mr. George 
has muffed (to put it kindly) the Rus- 
sian problem and the Irish problem; he 
has failed even more egregiously with a 
still more important problem, the in- 
dustrial one. We admire Mr. George’s 
funambulatory and prestigious genius, 
but we feel that, if the gloomy prognos- 
tications of Dean Inge are not to be 
realized, Great Britain must have a 
Premier of a larger mould. 

The national leader of to-day should 
be a devotee of Hermes (god of Eco- 
nomics, reader). No, no (O Altitudo, 


whither are we rapt?) ; equally a devotee 
of Hermes and of Apollo. Or, since our 
civilization is acquiring an Egyptian 
complexion, let him cultivate Hermes 
Trismegistus, a sort of Nilotic combina- 
tion of Hermes and Apollo. 


GERMANY: The correspondence be- 
tween Dr. von Simons and Mr. Hughes 
has been published by our State Depart- 
ment. We have seen no adequate “ap- 
preciation” of the von Simons note. It 
is that thing the scientific historian finds 
so precious, a perfect “sample”; from it 
one may know the German mind. The 
document contains no admission of Ger- 
man guilt or moral obligation to atone. 
It does, however, contain the important 
admission that Germany “must make 
reparation”; though this latter is quali- 
fied by the addition, “to the limit of her 
ability to pay”: which leaves the matter 
rather in the air. The suggestion of an 
international loan to Germany, and the 
suggestion that, in lieu of direct repara- 
tion payments, Germany assume foreign 
debts of the allied and associated powers: 
these suggestions are not undeserving of 
consideration, though the latter is some- 
what neutralized by the qualifying 
“within the limit of her capacity.” 

So far so good, in a manner of speak- 
ing. But the really important part of 
the document is an attack on France of 
so singularly ignoble and ungenerous a 
character as to be a masterpiece in its 
malodorous kind; one can not but think 
that the chief object of the note was to 
convey this piece of mendacious propa- 
ganda of which even Chicherin would be 
ashamed. If the reader has not seen 
them, he is advised to look up (he will 
find them in the N. Y. Times of April 
5 and April 7) von Simons’ note and 
the comments thereon by M. Briand in 
a speech to the French Senate. 

In his reply Secretary Hughes rudely 
shatters the German propagandist house 
of cards. “This Government stands with 
the Governments of the Allies in hold- 
ing Germany responsible for the war and 
therefore morally bound to make repara- 
tion.” 

Mr. Hughes is pleased with “the 
recognition of this obligation” which he 
finds “implied in the memorandum of 
Dr. Simons.” He hints that a new offer 
by Germany would be the ticket. Dr. 
von Simons has caught a Tartar, it 
seems. The Hughes note strikes us as 
a delightful specimen of that rare sort 
of humor (implicit humor, humor of the 
woof), of which the late Dean Hodges 
of Cambridge was so great a master (and 
Dean Inge of St. Paul’s is). 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
ICA: Innumerable solemn resolutions 


have been passed denouncing Alderman 
Falconer for opposing the offer of the 
Freedom of New York City to Herr 
Einstein. He ought rather to be praised; 
for he is that rare bird, that near- 
Phoenix, an honest man. He didn’t want 
to be rushed in the matter, and perhaps 
dislikes the Theory of Relativity. De 
gustibus, you know. We, for our part, 
never liked the Precession of the Equi- 
noxes. Why should the equinoctial points 
always lag behind and so play the devil 
with the longitudes, the right ascensions 
and the declinations? But Mr. Falconer’s 
main objection to offering the freedom 
of the city to Herr Einstein has nothing 
to do with the Theory of Relativity or 
the question of Who’s Who; it strikes a 
deeper root of honesty. To offer the 
freedom of the city would imply that 
there is such a thing as freedom in the 
city; would, indeed, be equivalent to say- 
ing the thing that is not. With the 
Freedom of the City in a gold box under 
his arm, might Herr Einstein use his 
Lip pocket as he saw fit? We should 
rather say not. Nay, nay; minime; nix. 

The note on Yap addressed by Secre- 
tary Hughes to the four great Allied 
powers has had something of the effect 
of the discovery of a fatal flaw in a will 
after the supposed beneficiaries have en- 
tered on possession. 


MISCELLA NEOUS: The Italian 
Chamber has been dissolved; new elec- 
tions will be held on May 15. 

The Panama Assembly will not accept 
the White award. The obstinacy of that 
child! 

The Greeks seem to be in a bad way 
in Anatolia. 

The new Persian Government would 
chuck the Anglo-Persian Treaty and 
would fain see the last of the British 
soldier. 

While reading up on Cilicia, we dis- 
covered the origin of the word “slicker”; 
our military readers should be interested 
to hear about it. The Romans of the 
Empire thought of Cilicia chiefly as the 
source of the goats’ hair of which they 
manufactured ciliciwm or haircloth; 
which they used for tents, tarpaulins, and 
waterproof garments (especially for 
sailors). Ciliciwm — Silicium — Slicium 
— Slickum — Slicker. Obvious enough; 
though it has escaped the lexicographers. 

The microbe of sleeping sickness has 
been discovered. Where, does not ap- 
pear; probably in the last chapter of a 
second volume of Wells’s Outline. 

Moscow will not admit any American 
reporters. For why? America obviously 
does not desire the truth about Russia. 
If the truth were reported, it would be 
flouted as propaganda. 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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Mr. Harding's Far Eastern Dilemma 


HE problem of American-Japanese 

relations presses for a solution, for 
these relations involve various Far 
Eastern questions in each of which lie 
potentialities of serious trouble. Several 
indeed contain high explosives that are 
being rather carelessly handled and some 
irresponsible persons seem bent on 
jostling them. No sane man desires a 
war with Japan, yet few would sacrifice 
America’s rightful interests. The sa- 
gacity of our statesmen will be put to 
the’ test not only to allay obvious irrita- 
tion and misunderstanding, but so to 
harmonize conflicts of interest as to avert 
future trouble. In formulating Ameri- 
can foreign policy this problem must 
occupy no minor place; it is not pos- 
sible to dodge or sidetrack it. A start— 
somewhat in the nature of a challenge 
indeed—has been made by Secretary 
Hughes in his note on America’s posi- 
tion as to mandates, especially as to Yap, 
which has served to clear the atmosphere. 
From the other side of the Pacific comes 
the report, unofficial but none the less 
credible, that the Japanese Government 
plans to send to Washington a distin- 
guished representative to discuss in a 
friendly manner the entire range of 
questions at issue. The stage is set for 
reaching a satisfactory agreement pro- 
vided only the statesmanship of both 
sides is equal to the task. The pur- 
pose of this article is to sketch briefly 
the outline of our previous steps to- 
wards the development of a Far Eastern 
policy and to state the essential elements 
that must govern our choice. 

For more than a decade American 
statesmanship in the Pacific has oscil- 
lated between challenge and surrender. 
With a desire to do the right thing in 
the Orient, we have more often than not 
made the wrong move, embarrassing 
those we like to believe our friends and 
needlessly irritating our opponents. 
American disinterestedness in Eastern 
politics is too closely bound up with 
American indifference towards “foreign 
problems.” But the Far East presents 
at this moment a problem which can not 
be met by a policy of drift, of half-way 
measures and palliatives; it must be 
faced by the new Administration with 
clearness and courage; and it must be 
faced now. 

The Taft Administration, between 
1908 and 1912, attempted a solution by 
appealing to an enlightened national self- 
interest along lines we know as “dollar 
diplomacy.” But these essays at Euro- 
pean tactics, covered by a kind of diplo- 
matic liberalism, left American schemes 
for redressing the Far Eastern balance 
smothered under the concerted opposi- 
tion of foreign vested interests which 
we neither had time to conciliate nor 


were able to challenge. President Wil- 
son, imperiously jettisoning the wreck- 
age in 1913, attempted to find the key 
to our more obvious Pacific responsibili- 
ties by well-intentioned blundering which 
had the purpose of demonstrating inter- 
national goodwill on a grandiose scale 
with the hope that the weak might be- 
come strong and the strong accordingly 
self-denying. Taft and the Knox diplo- 
macy failed because the practical condi- 
tions of the moment were a veto on 
American efforts, the Wilson diplomacy 
because of its impractical motivation, 
which ignored what may be termed Far 
Eastern conditions precedent. 

The shooting at Vladivostok of an 
American officer by a soldier of Japan’s 
forces of occupation reduces to personal 
terms an international conflict of pur- 
poses which must be settled. The Amer- 
ican naval officer was killed by a Japa- 
nese sentry not because the soldier par- 
ticularly hated Americans but by reason 
of the fact that the United States to-day 
is very much in the way of the Japanese 
effort to transform East Asia in the 
image of the land of the Mikado. These 
occurrences—there have been many 
others and there are likely to be more 
since Premier Hara declares that Japan 
will stay in Siberia—should bring home 
to President Harding that the United 
States must either get out of the 
way of the Japanese military party 
wherever there is a conflict of aims or 
else seek the means to bring Japan’s 
none too secure overlords to terms. 

Twenty years ago China’s integrity 
was preserved only by the enunciation 
of Hay’s Open Door Policy, maintaining 
the integrity of the country through 
pledges from the Powers to respect the 
shell of sovereignty, while assuring 
equality of commercial opportunity for 
all nations notwithstanding spheres of 
influence. Britain unchallenged from In- 
dia to Singapore and beyond, Russia’s 
ancien régime with its southeastward 
dreams, France in Indo-China, Imperial 
Germany a wild deuce in the China stakes, 
the United States an onlooker caught in 
the mélée—this, since the war, ceases to 
be a picture of Eastern conditions. To- 
day it is not China alone, it is all Asia, 
from India to Kamchatka. Japan, deftly 
playing one Power against another to 
pick up the crumbs of European impe- 
rialism, is emerging from the welter of 
conflicting purposes with the real hege- 
mony of the East. The key to Eng- 
land’s tolerance of the actions of her 
Japanese ally lies not in China but in 
India and the Russian situation, and 
so it goes. The European nations vi- 
tally concerned are too anxious to keep 
the remnants of the status quo wherever 
possible to jeopardize such interests by 


needlessly arousing Japanese hostility. 
The stability of the Orient, on whose 
development our own industrialism is be- 
coming more and more dependent, makes 
necessary one of two courses of action. 
The United States must either be pre- 
pared to give up its support of the only 
bulwark between a large part of East 
Asia and the aspiring Powers or take 
the lead in extending the concept of 
world responsibilities behind the Open 
Door. It means playing our part in the 
moulding of Pacific destinies or frankly 
abandoning all concern in Far Eastern 
affairs, passively to await the storm 
which will break in our generation in 
the awakening East. 

This is President Harding’s dilemma. 
There is no escaping the task of making 
good twenty years of far-reaching 
American efforts to stabilize the opening 
up of the Orient unless he surrender the 
Open Door itself—not only where it is 
fhreatened in China, but now also in 
Siberia and eventually in every other 
quarter of the world menaced by 
struggles for trade monopoly based on 
political control of one kind or another. 

The alternative is too serious for tem- 
porizing. While immediately it may 
mean that temporarily Mr. Harding has 
evaded the show-down between Japan’s 
military party, bent on vindicating the 
old diplomacy in the East, and ourselves, 
it is only a postponement. But it will 
also mean that he has deliberately placed 
behind these Japanese leaders the mate- 
rial trappings of power, the wherewithal 
of empire Japan so sorely lacks at this 
moment in opposing any first-class 
Power. It will be nothing less than a 
confirmation of the series of surrenders 
which President Wilson made to Japan 
on all vital questions concerning her bid 
for supremacy in the Far East during 
the war. Above all, it must defeat the 
one thing on which comprehensive Japa- 
nese-American codperation in the future 
rests—the rise of truly liberal elements, 
business and political, to the control of 
Japan’s ultimate destinies. 

Such is Mr. Harding’s choice. The 
Open Door, whether inspired by a nar- 
row nationalism or an enlightened self- 
interest, should commend itself to Repub- 
lican leaders as a _characteristically 
American effort to meet a world crisis. 
It has the sanction of partisan politics; 
the Hay principles were born of the 
McKinley era, that golden age of Re- 
publican “normalcy,” and the “Open 
Door” is a shibboleth which has survived 
the vicissitudes of even two Democratic 
Administrations which weakened but did 
not dare scrap it. Internationally it is 
sound strategy, for the Powers com- 
mitted specifically to the Open Door in 
the case of China can hardly go on record 
as opposing its general application to the 
storm-centres of the world. 

CHARLES HODGES 
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The Plight of the Russian Scholars 


[Professor M. I. Rostovtsev, the author of 
the following article, is world famous for his 
researches in ancient history and archeology. 
He was a professor in the University of Petro- 
grad, a member of the Russian Academy of 
Sciences, as well as a corresponding member 
of the British and French Academies, and re- 
ceived the honorary degree of D. Litt. from 
Oxford. He is now at the University of Wis- 
consin, having been invited there to occupy the 
chair of ancient history.] 

N painting the dark picture of Russia’s 

agony, emphasis is usually laid upon 
the physical and material side of the 
ruin wrought by the Bolsheviki. This is 
fearful enough in all conscience, millions 
of hapless victims paying the price 
through executions, starvation, and 
epidemic disease. But more terrible and 
irreparable is the destruction of culture 
and moral values. There are still millions 
of workers and peasants to build up 
again the material prosperity of Russia 
out of her abundant natural resources, 
once the dead hand of Bolshevism has 
been removed, but the intellectual and 
moral field must lie fallow for many years. 
One of the many legends about Bol- 
shevism is that which represented the 
Soviet Government as a patron of art, 
literature, and _ science, encouraging 
scholars and tenderly solicitous of the 
education of the young, a legend which, 
together with the absurd myth of prole- 
tarian culture, has been sedulously cir- 
culated by Bolshevist sympathizers. 

The story of Russia’s scholars, both 
those who perforce remained in Russia 
and those who sought refuge abroad, is 
one of the most poignant in human 
annals. In recent years the world had 
come to recognize their extraordinary 
contributions to art, literature, music, 
science, and philosophy, and the names 
of many were honored far beyond Rus- 
sia’s borders. One would have thought 
that the men who seized power in Nov- 
ember, 1917, no matter what their eco- 
nomic and social theories, would have 
made every effort to conserve these 
forces and utilize their abilities. The 
burden on their food supplies to feed a 
few thousand men and women would not 
have been great, nor would it have been 
very dangerous to exempt them from the 
terror. But, instead, the fanaticism of 
Lenin and the satyr-like malevolence of 
Trotsky delighted in imposing upon them 
unbearable conditions of life and in de- 
livering them over to Maxim Gorky for 
exquisite torture. 


The roster of the victims in Russia is 
already long and few are likely to sur- 
vive. A large number, unequal to the 
cruel struggle for bare existence—to the 
hunting after a morsel of bread or the 
racing after some illicit peddler of eat- 
ables—have succumbed to death by star- 
vation. The Academy of Sciences, Rus- 


sia’s highest institution of learning, has 
lost one member after another. Within 
the three years of Bolshevist rule, no 
fewer than fifteen out of a total member- 
ship of forty have perished. Among these 
are such renowned scholars as Smirnov, 
historian of art; Lappo-Danilevsky, an 
historian honored by Cambridge Uni- 
versity; Famitsyn, the famous botanist; 
Radlov, orientalist; Diakonov, historian 
of Russian law; Liapunov, the mathema- 
tician, who committed suicide; and 
Shakhmatov, philologist and historian of 
world-wide fame. Likewise there have 
perished a very large number of uni- 
versity professors, some of whom, like 
Khovstov, professor of jurisprudence, 
and Victorov, professor of philosophy at 
Moscow, sought relief from the horrors 
of their existence in suicide. The loss of 
such men as Federov, professor of 
crystallography at Moscow, Inostrantsev, 
professor of geology at Petrograd, Flor- 
insky, professor of Slavonic languages at 
Kiev, who was condemned and executed 
without even the form of a trial, Turaiev, 
the Egyptologist, and of many an other 
has been a blow to the scientific world at 
large. 

Those who survive are not more for- 
tunate. Cold and hunger they could per- 
haps endure with stoicism, and even the 
daily threat of imprisonment and execu- 
tion, but for them it is a never-ending 
torture to look on while culture and edu- 
cation are perishing in Russia, to see all 
the results of their labors destroyed and 
all intellectual work made impossible in a 
condition of absolute slavery. They can 
not bow their necks to the Bolshevik 
yoke and prostitute their high calling to 
create an illusion of culture and educa- 
tion, when every act of the Bolsheviki 
provokes their deep indignation. Allow 
me, for the sake of completing the pic- 
ture, to quote a passage from a letter I 
received from one of my colleagues, writ- 
ten last June. His name I dare not men- 
tion, for the Bolsheviki are malicious and 
vindictive and would make him pay with 
his life for having told the truth. Here 
is what he writes: 

I shall not write about all we have gone 
through and are still enduring. It is a veri- 
table nightmare, something indescribable. We 
are in a prison into which not a ray of sun- 
shine finds its way. Around us a kind of 
“Dance of Death” is going on. Everything 
that is bright and pure has been, or is being, 
destroyed. The University is all but lifeless. 
There are no students to speak of and hardly 
any lectures. The teaching staff has been 
ruined by the number of ignoramuses with 
which it has been diluted. As a consequence 
the University has lost entirely its character as 
an institution of learning. The last lights of 
science are flickering out and soon the dark- 
ness of ignorance will overwhelm everything. 


It is sad to see all this and sadder still to live 


in such conditions. Nearly everyone wants to 


escape—but there is no way of escape, for we 
are held captive within a ring of steel. 


Pavlov, the great physiologist, tried in 
vain to obtain permission from Lenin to 
leave Russia, and Vernadsky, the miner- 
alogist, is reported to have been shot by 
the Bolsheviki in the Crimea. Hundreds 
of Russian scientists and writers did 
manage, however, to flee from Russia be- 
fore the ring was drawn so tightly, and 
are scattered to-day all over the world, 
seeking to continue their scientific labors 
and save from annihilation and futility 
the stores of knowledge accumulated in 
many years of work. I have no complete 
list of the scholars who are at present 
refugees from Russia, but I know that 
in London there are at least twenty-five; 
in Paris, thirty; in Serbia, a hundred; 
in Bulgaria, twenty-five; in the Scan- 
dinavian countries, thirty; in Germany, 
about fifty; and in Czechoslovakia, some 
ten more. How many fled from Siberia 
and found refuge in China and Japan I 
do not know. Many more, on the collapse 
of Wrangel’s army, fled to Constan- 
tinople. From time to time even now a 
few escape into Finland and find there a 
temporary haven of refuge. Among these 
refugees we find such prominent special- 
ists as Kondakov (history of art), Nas- 
sonov (zoélogy), Sirotinin (medicine), 
Korenchevsky (medicine), D. Grimm 
(jurisprudence), E. Grimm, former 
President of the University of Petrograd 
(history), Chuprov (economics), Nov- 
gorodtsev (jurisprudence), and many 
others. 

Only a few of them have found oppor- 
tunity to apply their scientific knowledge, 
while the majority are living from hand 
to mouth, facing dire want and perhaps 
death from starvation within the near 
future. We are in danger of losing not 
only their accumulated knowledge, which 
they might impart to others, but also 
their services as trained investigators. 
Can we allow them to perish? Can we af- 
ford to lose their contributions to pro- 
gress and human welfare? Can not some- 
thing be done to save them and utilize 
their services? 

Already in some countries steps have 
been taken to aid them, but these meas- 
ures have been pitifully inadequate. I 
must mention first of all the generous 
and enlightened action of the French 
Government. In spite of its financial 
straits, this Government, on the initi- 
ative of the former Director of the 
French Institute of Petrograd, J. Paton- 
idet, has made it possible for the Rus- 
sian professors in Paris to organize at 
the Sorbonne a Russian section of the 
School of Law for Russian students 
among the refugees. The lecturers are 
paid by the French Government and re- 
peat their lectures in French for the 
French students. In the field of second- 
ary education the French Government 
has also organized two lycées for Rus- 
sian boys and girls and pays Russian in- 
structors to teach them literature, his- 
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tory, and geography in their own lan- 
guage. These generous acts of the 
French Government will never be for- 
gotten by the Russian people in the years 
to come. The Slavonic states likewise are 
helping the Russian scholars, and at the 
same time themselves, by inviting them 
to teach in the universities of Prague, 
Belgrade, and Sofia, and especially in 
the newly created institutions of learn- 
ing in Serbia. But all these are 
but hesitating steps toward solving 
a large and pressing problem. There 
are three main things to be con- 
sidered: to keep the scholars alive and 
give them an opportunity wherever pos- 


sible to fill teaching positions; to enable 
them to continue their scientific investi- 
gations for the benefit of the world; and 
to give Russian students a chance to 
complete their education so that they may 
bear aloft the torch of culture when the 
time comes to restore the intellectual life 
of Russia. Will not humanity and self- 
interest alike move America to stretch 
forth a helping hand and with her ac- 
customed large-hearted generosity rescue 
the perishing remnants of these martyrs 
of science? So will she win the undying 
gratitude of the Russian people in the 
years to come. 

M. I. ROSTOVTSEV 


Mr. Chesterton as Prophet 


PROPHET in motley, a missionary 
in cap and bells—so Mrs. Mount- 
stuart Jenkinson might sum up Mr. 
Chesterton. Teller of fantastic tales, 
shaper of poetic grotesques, twister of 
ten thousand topsyturvydoms, gigantic 
juggler and jester keeping half a dozen 
shining balls of paradox in the air at 
once; this mountebank has yet his mes- 
sage, which is the most important part of 
him. Grateful as we are to Mr. Chester- 
ton for his myriad flashes of wit and 
poetry, and for the infinite festivity of 
his temper, we are more grateful for the 
prophetic spirit of which these things are 
no more than the outward trappings. The 
heart of this strange missionary’s gospel 
is to be found in the central chapter of 
his greatest book; the chapter headed 
“The Flag of the World.” Mr. Chesterton 
unfurls that flag, and summons us with 
a trumpet to rally round the standard. 
The fundamental virtue which he is al- 
ways proclaiming is loyalty to life; com- 
pared with that everything else is un- 
important. “The world is not a lodging- 
house at Brighton, which we are to leave 
because it is miserable. It is the fortress 
of our family, with the flag flying on the 
turret, and the more miserable it is the 
less we should leave it.” Here is the 
quintessence of the doctrine. It is a mat- 
ter of feeling, not of reason; but there 
is no better antidote to every form of in- 
differentism and pessimism. “The cause 
which is blocking all progress to-day is 
the subtle scepticism which whispers in 
a million ears that things are not good 
enough to be worth improving. . . Things 
must be loved first and improved after- 
wards.” It is for such valorous loyalty 
that Mr. Chesterton admires Whitman 
and Stevenson; it is for the lack of it 
that he dislikes and condemns Ibsen. The 
unpardonable sin is treason to life. 
There is one sin: to call a green leaf grey, 
Whereat the sun in heaven shuddereth. 


There is one blasphemy: for death to pray, 
For God alone knoweth the praise of death. 


But this splendid fealty does not mean 


optimism. It rejects with equal decisive- 
ness the notion that whatever is is right, 
and the notion that progress is auto- 
matic. We must “hate the world enough 
to change it, and yet love it enough to 
think it worth changing.” Such “cosmic 
patriotism,” not less deep and strong 
because it is open-eyed and critical, is the 
basis of Mr. Chesterton’s eclectic and 
revolutionary conservatism. In his early 
essays he came forward as the defender 
of various old and disprized human pos- 
sessions—penny dreadfuls, farce, humil- 
ity, rash vows; and throughout his career 
he has been a swordsman fighting hard 
and often for old beliefs and old feelings 
against modern attacks. But he is no 
Tory; as much as any Socialist he is 
eager to make over the world, discarding 
old evils such as imperialism and 
oligarchy, and urging along with a more 
genuine democracy a return to the faith 
and many of the ideals of the Middle 
Ages. These are the superstructures of 
his teaching, which we may accept or re- 
ject; they are of flimsier build than the 
foundation, which rests on the everlast- 
ing rock. 

A most inspiriting sign of Mr. Ches- 
terton’s loyalty to life is his superabund- 
ant and infectious delight in living. One 
phase of this is the pugnacity which has 
been called his dominant trait. Nobody 
can hope to enjoy life who has not a keen 
relish for a good fight. “We see him 
laughing like the war-horse in Job at the 
shaking of the spears, dealing thwacking 
blows with enormous enjoyment and 
good humor.” He can scarcely write on 
any subject without belaboring a real or 
imaginary antagonist. His delight in life 
overflows also in the cascade of paradox 
which has convinced many serious souls 
that he is a trifler. Paradox to him means 
“a certain defiant joy which belongs to 
belief.” This of course applies to his 
lighter paradoxes; they are the foam on 
his mug of heady English ale, the bubbles 
winking at the brim of his cup of 
thought. But nothing delights him more 


than to turn a truism into a paradox, and 
so revitalize its meaning. And of course 
he uses also “that deeper sort of paradox 
by which two opposite cords of truth be- 
come entangled in an inextricable knot” 
which “ties safely together the whole 
bundle of human life.” Such a paradox 
is loyalty to the world as a basis for 
revolution. 

It is through the imagination that he 
sees and strives to make us see the won- 
der and beauty that make common things 
lovable. “The function of imagination is 
not so much to make wonders facts as to 
make facts wonders.” Someone hands 
him the visiting card of a Mr. Smith, 
saying, “You can’t get any of your 
damned mysticism out of this’: and 
forthwith he writes a prose ode on the 
name of Smith, making it glow red and 
white and orange in the forge of his im- 
agination, and cast off showers of golden 
sparks under the blows of Thor’s ham- 
mer. Herein is the essence of his roman- 
ticism. In triumphant refutation of Mr. 
Shaw he demonstrates not only the 
reality but the omnipresence of romance. 
It exists not only in the remote but in 
the commonplace; not only in rebellion, 
but in the very heart of orthodoxy. 

It often happens that in criticizing 
someone else a writer gives a curiously 
apt description of himself. Mr. Chester- 
ton did this early in his career, in some 
passages of his essay on Carlyle. When 
he says that the “profound security of 
Carlyle’s sense of the unity of the cos- 
mos” expressed itself in humor, he de- 
scribes himself. “Other writers had seen 
that there could be something elemental 
and eternal in a song or a statute; he 
alone saw that there could be something 
elemental and eternal in a joke.” Like 
Carlyle, Chesterton has “startled men by 
attacking not arguments but assump- 
tions. He simply brushed aside all the 
matters which the men of [his] century 
held to be incontrovertible, and appealed 
directly to the very different class of 
matters which they knew to be true... . 
Even where his view was not the highest 
truth, it was always a refreshing and be- 
neficent heresy.” His mysticism was 
“only a transcendent form of common 
sense.” His work consisted in “breaking 
through formule, old and new, to these 
old and silent and ironical realities.” 
And finally his worst fault was “a mania 
for spiritual consistency,” which Mr. 
Chesterton rather rudely calls “going the 
whole hog.” This led Carlyle into such 
things as his ridiculous defense of slav- 
ery. Is it necessary to point out where 
“that remarkable animal, the whole hog” 
has led Mr. Chesterton? But his essen- 
tial value, like Carlyle’s, is not impaired 
by such vagaries. It can be put in a 
phrase: he has recalled us to the Great 
Allegiance; he has reminded us anew of 
the glory of being men. 


HOMER E. WOODBRIDGE 
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Correspondence 


The Intercollegiate Liberal 
Convention 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

Why is a convention? That is always 
a very puzzling question, whether it 
concerns the I. O. O. F., the Republican 
Party, or the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union. Always the same array 
of “fussy futilitarians,” always the 
glamor of prominent names on the pro- 
gramme, and always the little corner of 
buzzing politicians. 

Nor were these characteristic traits 
missing at the convention of college stu- 
dents, held at Harvard University on 
April 2nd and 3rd, to organize an Inter- 
collegiate Liberal League. The objects of 
the meeting, if vague, were nevertheless 
noble: “education of the college youth in 
the problems of citizenship,” “the devel- 
opment of an informed student opinion 
on social, industrial, political, and inter- 
national questions,” “‘the presentation of 
facts.” 

Of such a gathering of curious and 
eager idealists one expected something 
genuine and new. Perhaps an idealism 
that would differ from the easy sympathy 
for the “down-trodden laboring classes” 
that characterizes much of the so-called 
liberal thought of to-day. Perhaps a 
recognition of the complex realities of 
life, so clearly evident in the vigorous 
attitude of the Russian or Chinese stu- 
dents when they came to the cross-roads. 
Certainly, here in the austere shadows of 
the Harvard Union, under the severe por- 
traits of old Puritan fighters, one looked 
for something of their stubborn faith 
and honest talk. 

Well—it was merely an assemblage re- 
flecting the uneasy structure of American 
society: gracious old New Englanders 
beaming with delight as the red words 
flowed; suspicious New Yorkers bewild- 
ered at the strange power of the atmos- 
phere of tradition. It was a cosmopolitan 
lot that rubbed elbows at dinner and lun- 
cheon and tea: fashionable girls from 
Bryn Mawr, and bob-haired femininity 
from Wellesley, and then—shades of 
Roosevelt !—the red-rosed, golf-stocking 
“liberals” from Harvard, speaking of re- 
volt in accents gentle and refined. 

A dinner, of course—with its mutual 
admiration speeches, its pronunciamentos 
and platforms, and that sea of platitudes 
on which the frail mind is tossed hither 
and thither. “Man is a land animal,” “the 
open mind,” “fair play,” “reactionaries,” 
“true American,” “Americanize Amer- 
icans” . . . words, words, words. 

For the utter failure of the convention 
lay in its inability to evolve from this 
chaos of phrases a definite objective. Its 
delegates and visitors urged it all the 
way from the revolutionary bigotry of 


Roger Baldwin’s “red-hot forces” to the 
academic detachment of President Mac- 
Cracken’s “League for Political Educa- 
tion.” Mr. Walter Lippmann, more than 
any other speaker, indicated the perma- 
nent weakness of this rudderless liber- 
alism when he pleaded for new sources 
of information upon which public judg- 
ment should be formed. For one can not 
base a reconstruction of society upon 
knowledge alone; nor will human passions 
be greatly modified by the mere posses- 
sion of facts. And who is to determine 
the truth of facts, if, as Mr. Lippmann 
claims, they are colored by prejudice? 
Must they not always be transformed by 
the apparatus of the human mind 
through which they pass? One doubts 
whether any one—even a liberal—has 
the right to pronounce himself the pos- 
sessor of absolute and untarnished truth. 
And above all, one doubts whether a great 
movement to remodel society can find its 
origins in the sort of liberalism which 
worships the truth it has found—and 
does nothing. 

There must be an objective if there is 
to be a creed that will inspire college men 
and women to action. For what is their 
daily academic life but a constant search- 
ing for the truth of things, for ultimate 
values? It is the application of these 
values to the raw materials of life that 
must form the basis of any vital college 
organization. International Polity Clubs, 
Social Science Clubs, the Intercollegiate 
Socialist Society have flourished and dis- 
appeared, because they evaporated into 
mere discussion of stock dogmas. Only 
the last example, perhaps, has retained 
a semblance of vigor because it knew 
definitely what it wanted. 

But with this new group, the founda- 
tion is the unwarranted assumption that 
the world stands waiting for the college 
man to talk down to it from the door- 
step of his vague idealism. For the 
Nemesis of this kind of liberalism is in 
its own ephemeral quality. It hesitates 
to take a brave stand for virile radical- 
ism, and, on the other hand, it rejects 
without consideration the traditions of 
the past. It forgets, furthermore, that 
true progress comes only from this direct 
clash of radical and conservative prin- 
ciples. It starts out with a faint-hearted 
acceptance of the existing order against 
which, intellectually, it revolts. ““Why do 
you talk of thinking, considering, when 
you don’t know what you’re thinking 
about” asked one courageous radical 
from Vassar. And there was the heart 
of the problem: here was a group of nice- 
mannered people toying with dangerous 
ideas, but too detached from life, too 
passionless in their relations to men, to 
come out into the open and give battle. 

It suddenly dawned on one that here 
were very much the same people that 
once assembled in Rose Pastor Stokes’ 
studio as Socialists, or Pacifists, or what- 


nots—now basking in the sun of re- 
spectability. One might really call its 
object that of making radical ideas fash- 
ionable in polite society. 

What a waste of enthusiasm! For it 
all leads on to another new “movement” 
with its executive secretary and its dingy 
little office. And then more conventions, 
and more conferences, until this new 
wave of naive humanitarianism is swal- 
lowed up by the very grimness of life 
that will confront the organizers. 

For labor, as John Haynes Holmes 
pointed out, needs unswerving and re- 
lentless leaders whose faith is embodied 
in action. Labor has no place for liberal- 
ism, for it is engrossed in its own crude 
battle for more and more power. And if 
thought is to go on in American uni- 
versities, it may flourish better as the 
simple quest for truth. Neither the par- 
tisan blindness of the propagandist, nor 
the aimless meddling of the dilettante 
must be allowed to interfere. For, as 
Dean Briggs remarked, in opening the 
convention, “The quest is noble . . its 
end is the welfare of humanity.” 


HARRY STARR, Harvard, ’21 
EDWIN SEAVER, HARVARD, ’22 
Cambridge, Mass, April 5 


The Constitution and the 
States 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

The recent letters of Mr. George 
Stewart Brown and Mr. Gustav Bissing 
on the now burning question of Constitu- 
tional amendments prompt the writer to 
present the following views of what the 
power of amendment actually is, and how 
it ought hereafter to be exercised. 

There is no express limitation on the 
power except one,—that no State, with- 
out its consent, shall be deprived of its 
equal suffrage in the Senate. This one 
limitation is, however, vital to the whole 
structure of our government. It both 
perpetuates the States as self-determin- 
ing bodies capable of enjoying suffrage, 
and it perpetuates the Senate as an es- 
sential part of the law-making and 
treaty-ratifying body, where the States 
vote, not according to an archaic rotten- 
borough plan, but as “equipollent sov- 
ereignties,” or “primordial political par- 
ticles’ of the Union. (Tucker on the 
Const. I, p.323). Mr. Brown well re-states 
this undoubted historic conception of the 
States in the terms of common-sense phil- 
osophy, when he virtually says that Home 
Rule means rule by representatives re- 
sponsible to their “home-folks.” It might 
be desirable to have the States more 
nearly equal in population, territory, and 
resources, but no one has suggested any 
practical means of accomplishing this end 
without requiring the surrender of that 
atmosphere, local pride, and historical 
continuity which are part and parcel of 
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any conception that embodies the word 
“home.” 

In brief, the States, which are histori- 
cally the primordial particles, or mole- 
cules, of the American nation, and philos- 
ophically the smallest groups of Ameri- 
can homes and “home-folks” which under 
our Constitution exercise sovereign pow- 
ers in their own right as aggregations of 
freemen, can never be destroyed or 
amended out of existence under the 
amending power. Remaining in exis- 
tence, their equality in the most conserva- 
tive, and, negatively speaking, the most 
powerful, branch of the government can 
not be impaired. The government itself 
depends on them for its lawful existence. 


The suffrage of the States in the Sen- 
ate means the votes cast by Senators 
from the several States, elected formerly 
by the members of their Legislatures, 
but now by the people thereof through 
electors possessing the qualifications 
requisite for electors of the most numer- 
ous branches of the respective State 
Legislatures. These qualifications are 
prescribed by the States in their Consti- 
tutions or laws. Any amendment to the 
Federal Constitution whose effect is to 
alter these qualifications and confer the 
electoral power on persons upon whom 
the States respectively have not seen fit 
to confer it, or to diminish or dilute such 
power in the persons upon whom the 
States have conferred it, operates to de- 
prive such States of their suffrage in the 
Senate. It also impairs their power to 
consent or refuse to consent to other 
amendments in the future, because their 
consent can only be expressed whether 
mediately or directly through electors. 
If the electorate is not selected by the 
State itself—the smallest sovereign ag- 
gregation of American homes—then the 
consent of those electors selected and 
qualified by irresponsible outsiders is 
certainly not the consent of the State. 
There is no difference in principle be- 
tween an amendment prescribing (either 
affirmatively or negatively) the quali- 
fications of voters, and one conferring the 
duty of selecting such voters upon, say, 
the President. No community can be a 
sovereign or self-governing State whose 
voters are chosen by somebody else. 
To say that the votes of Senators elected 
by certain people living in the State of 
Maryland who have no right under the 
laws of Maryland to vote at all (for in- 
stance the 60,000 negro women mentioned 
by Mr. Brown) is the suffrage of the 
State in the Senate is mere misuse of 
language. Eventually the Supreme Court 
must so hold, unless it evades the whole 
question of the validity of the 19th 
Amendment, as it evaded the question of 
the validity of the 15th until it became 
feasible to wave it aside without an 
opinion. 

So the lawful power of amendment is 
now subject to the above-quoted express 


restriction, which necessarily includes 
the conceptions of a Union of self-govern- 
ing republics, and a chamber with de- 
fined but very large powers where those 
republics speak and vote on equal terms 
through Senators chosen by their own 
electors. There is a guarantee that the 
machinery of local self-government shall 
not be destroyed, whether the subjects 
over which it may operate or the powers 
which it may exercise are changeable or 
not. In other words, this government 
can never become a centralized bureauc- 
racy or a soviet republic in form, by 
any amendment that can lawfully be 
made to the Constitution. Of course, the 
reapportionment of powers may strongly 
tend to make it so in fact, and against 
such result our only bulwark is Congress 
and the Legislatures of at least one more 
than a fourth of the self-governing com- 
munities that make up the Union. 

Now Mr. Bissing urges that the path 
of amendment be made easier, so that the 
15th and the 18th could be repealed. I 
think we had better first ascertain 
whether this is necessary. The 15th, 
while unrepealed, has been nullified from 
the Potomac to the Gulf. As a precedent 
this is perhaps unfortunate, but few will 
now be found to deplore its fate. It 
stands chiefly as a monument to those 
who would attack nature with a statute. 
The “irresistible force” of modern scho- 
lastics striking the “immovable mass!” 
Who can doubt, however, that if its ef- 
fect had been felt universally as it was 
locally, it would long since have been 
repealed? People in the North are not 
essentially different from those in the 
South, and like causes produce like re- 
sults in each section. The wave of agita- 
tion upon which national prohibition rode 
to victory is certain to be succeeded by a 
trough, and another wave may then de- 
molish a law not founded on common 
consent. If the majority get sufficiently 
weary of prohibition to render its advo- 
cates as unpopular as pro-Germans were, 
then few Legislatures will refuse to con- 
sent to a repeal. 

Still the grant to the States of the 
right of holding a referendum on amend- 
ments, recently denied by the Supreme 
Court, would certainly tend to greater 
popular satisfaction with the Constitu- 
tion “fas is.” Ratification by special ses- 
sions and rump houses has proceeded to 
the point of popular disgust with the 
whole procedure. The Tennessee rule 
requiring an election of legislators to in- 
tervene between the proposal and the rati- 
fication of an amendment would have re- 
moved much of this feeling had it been 
extensively in force and recognized. But 
by either or both of these methods the 
control of the process of amending the 
Constitution by the “home-folks” them- 
selves ought to be restored. They are not 
cranks, and they will not support fan- 
tastic or oppressive schemes, whether 


these commend themselves to the hurried 
and harried mobs in our large cities, or 
to the rustic Solons that bring an 8th- 
grade education to bear on problems 
which history, of which they are ignor- 
ant or resentful, has solved many times. 

But to make amendment easier is sim- 
ply to invite more amendments. Not one 
of those adopted since the 12th has 
proved to be an unmixed benefit. (I will 
grant the 13th, argumenti gratia.) 

Who is he that will multiply them now, 
and to what end? 

T. F. CADWALADER 
Baltimore, February 1 


St. Patrick a Welshman 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

In his article on “St. Patrick’s Day,” 
in your issue of April 6, Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn says that St. Patrick, ‘“‘was prob- 
ably a fellow countryman of Mr. Lloyd 
George,” citing the Book of Armagh as 
his authority. Still more definite tes- 
timony is thus set forth by M. Henri 
d’Arbois de Jubainville, in his “Cours 
de Littérature Celtique,” Vol. I., pages 
186-188: 


The root BER (to carry, to “heft,” to judge) 
furnished the Irish language with two different 
terms to express the idea of judgment; they 
were respectively 

1. Breth, more anciently, Breta. 

2. Brath, more anciently, Bratus. 

The term which St. Patrick preferred to use 
was the second (Brath), the pronunciation cus- 
tomary in Welsh, his mother tongue. To the 
great astonishment of the Irish he pronounced 
this word in the Welsh fashion of his time 
(5th century) that is, with a long O, (6), in- 
stead of a long A (a), a use which we find 
employed in the Margam (Glanmorganshire) 
inscription in which the genitive of the proper 
name Boduacus appears as Boduoci. St. Pat- 
rick was in the habit of using as “an oath for 
confirmation” the phrase “Mo De broth,” = 
“My God of judgment.” The authenticity of 
this tradition is clearly proved by the Glossary 
of Cormac. Cormac denies its authenticity on 
the ground of arguments which establish it 
beyond doubt. Cormac says, “The Irish re- 
produce quite incorrectly the Saint’s Welsh 
oath. They should say “Muin Duiu braut.” 
Muin stands for my, Duiu for God, and braut 
for judgment.” Cormac wrote about the year 
900, the rectified orthography which he pro- 
posed (and which ay his opinion coincided 
with that used by St. Patrick in the 5th cen- 
tury) is really the W elsh orthography of the 
9th and 10th century. Cormac’s strictures are 
obviously ill founded. 

The devout respect of the Irish Christians 
for everything connected with St. Patrick led 
them to preserve not only his oath but also. his 
exact pronunciation of it. Broth, was the 
Welsh pronunciation of the word when the 
most ancient Christian inscriptions of Britain 
were written. The oath and the inscriptions 
coincide to prove that at that time the dip- 
thongization of the vowels in Celtic had not yet 
begun. 

The Celtic substantive Bratus, in Old Irish 
Brath, genitive Bratavos, Bratas, in Old Irish 
Bratha, had in the Welsh of the 5th century, 
St. Patrick’s mother tongue, become Broth. 
Long A had changed into long O and the case 
endings had fallen away; but the word had 
not yet become Braut, with the long O changed 
into AU, as is the case in the Welsh of the 9th 


century. The pronunciation of St. Patrick was 
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preserved by the Irish as a curiosity and a sort 
of pious relic, but the Saint’s aberration did 
not communicate itself to their secular usage. 
The lasting result of St. Patrick’s linguistic 
peculiarity was that the Irish Christians fell 
into the habit of designating by the word 
Brath the judgment which Patrick preached, 
the Last assize, while the synonym Breth was 
confined to judgments passed upon the things 
of this world by the lawyers, the people and 
the kings. The word Brath in the phrase 
“co brath” meant literally “till the day of 
judgment.” 

It is obvious that Mr. Gwynn might 
have asserted without qualification that 
St. Patrick was a fellow countryman of 
Mr. Lloyd George. 

ROBERT ELLIS JONES 

New York, April 4 


Ex Averno 


A Dialogue on the New Poetry 


BYRON 
. met, my Master!—Come, let’s 
draw apart 
From this new rabble with their bastard 
ss thd 
POPE 
Folly in man is folly in his ghost: 
When it has least to say it chatters most. 
BYRON 
Lord help two honest bards in such a din! 
I can’t think how they let the fellows in. 
POPE 
“Fools oft rush in where angels fear to 
tread :” 
Alive they hemm’d us, and they hem us 
dead. 
BYRON 
Still, here’s no place for any but a poet. 
I called old Cerberus’ attention to it: 
He grinned threefold: “I take what 
comes,” says he, 
“It’s orders, Sir: you’re all alike to me.” 
POPE 
Poets and Wits may starve where Dunces 
thrive; 
Those far a-wing, these sack the luscious 
hive: 
And in them Fancy works the strange 
conceit 
That they have pow’r to sing who’ve 
pow’r to eat. 
BYRON 
They’re mad! Consider, Sir, with all 
their fuss, 
Not one of them has ever asked for Us! 


POPE 
Witless the screaming jay, my lord, 
not mad: 
’Tis Idiots chant their own proud 
Dunciad. 
BYRON 
Ay, such indeed’s the drunken prose they 
spout. 
“New poetry,” egad!—“Free verse,” no 
doubt— 
Sans rhyme, sans metre, precious little 
reason, 


And as for decency, it’s out of season. 
O for the pen of Gifford— 


POPE 
Hem! 
BYRON 
Or yours, Sir!— 
The stout satiric dose that kills or cures, 
Sir. 
POPE 
Alas—the Physicker’s eternal ill — 
His fellow Shades are past the cup and 


pill! 
BYRON 
Yet this is more than any ghost should 
bear 
That ever wooed the Muse or won the 
fair! 
POPE 


My lord, ’t is pity but the tuneless crew 

Might be instructed by a Lord like you: 

Of whom, tho’ oft he’ve stretch’d the 
Poet’s scope, 

May, at his best, be said, this side of 


trope, 
“Were he not Byron, nearly he were 
POPE!” 
BYRON 
Ha!— Hm!— Yes, yes.— I ask no 


prouder bays. . 
Meanwhile, we deafen with these bed- 
lam lays. 
POPE 
’T is but fresh ringing of the antic change 
That Genius is the art of being strange. 
BYRON 
Shatter Apollo’s image with thy fist 
And be a Poet and an Imagist: 
“Since startled Metre fled before thy 
face,” 
Set shapeless Rhythm in her honored 
place. 
POPE 
These poetasters, self-styled Poets New, 
Do merely what the ancients scorn’d 
to do. 
Tho’ “Pegasus, a nearer way to take, 
May boldly deviate from the common 


track,” 

The Law, oft broken, is not made to 
break, 

Nor Chaos safely sought for Chaos’ sake. 


BYRON 
Ay, and this fellow who will not be bound 
By laws of sense, or symmetry, or 


sound— 

Muddles iamb with trochee, noun with 
verb, 

And boasts he drives his nag without a 
curb— 

Sees not, howe’er his seat he justly 
vaunt, he 

Straddles not Pegasus but Rosinante! 


POPE 
And whither faring little doth he reck: 
He’s all for Beauty—and a broken neck. 


BYRON 
Beauty his goal—his spurs the heat of 
youth, 
The scorn of wisdom and the bane of 
truth. 
POPE 
No moral for these singers—they but 
sing: 


Nor will they stoop to meaning anything! 

Yet he who stints the Muse her right to 
teach 

Finds oft her sweetest numbers out of 
reach. 

BYRON 

When Daddy Wordsworth prosed, ’t was 
sad enough; 

Good Lord!—his drone was music to this 
stuff— 

And he, who held me somewhat over-free, 
May sigh now for my maiden modesty. 
POPE 
And what might bring a blush to 

Dryden’s pen, 
The women are as shameless as the 
men; 
Cry out the myst’ries we have but divin’d, 
And boast the Body as they boast the 


Mind. 
BYRON 
Gone are the Toast and Beauty—gone the 
Fair 
That fired the lays of Donne and 
Rochester. 


When woman bares her whole anatomy, 
Alas, what’s roguish in a neck or knee? 
POPE 
Thus ancient Truths are prov’d by 

ancient Rules: 
A Muse that ranges turns the Drab of 


fools. 
BYRON 

Wanton she may if she but keep the 
bounds; 

For what she is, atone by what she 
sounds— 

But this vile noise! Hark! Under Anne 
or George 


Such jangling would have raised the 
toughest gorge— 
POPE 
“Prose swell’d to Verse, Verse loit’ring 
into Prose,” 
And Metre gasping in her last vain 
throes. 
BYRON 
And what’s the substance of the infernal 
pother? 
POPE 
That when they one thing say, their sense 
is t’ other. 
BYRON 
(Thumps Pope suddenly.) 
Great G—d, Sir! 
POPE 
(Startled into anachronism.) 
Huh? 
BYRON 
(Pointing excitedly.) 
The pack is making for us! 
Quick! Let’s be off, lest we too join the— 
the— the— 
(Becomes inarticulate, flings his cloak 
over his shoulder, and stalks off.) 
POPE 
(Following precipitately, but in full com- 
mand of his Muse.) 
— the Chorus! 


H. W. BoyNTon 
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New Books and Old 


Books of the Week 


Mopern Democracies, by James Bryce 
(Viscount Bryce). Two volumes. 
Macmillan. 

An important survey by the most 
eminent English student of Govern- 
ment. 





Notes oN Lire AND LeEtTERS, by Joseph 
Conrad. Dent. 

Essays about authors and other 
literary subjects; articles about the 
loss of the Titanic, about British 
seamen in the War, about Poland, 
&e. 

Tue GreeN Goppess; A Pray IN Four 
Acts, by William Archer. Knopf. 

Introducing The Raja of Rukh, 
the most polished villain of the 
modern English drama, 


Tue Man Wuo Dip tHe Ricut THING; 
A Romance, by Sir Harry Johnston. 
Macmillan. 


Missionaries and colonial ad- 
ministrators in Africa, with their 
evil geniuses in the home Govern- 
ment and London society. 

Essays ON MoperN Dramatists, by 
William Lyon Phelps. Macmillan. 
By a critic who refuses to be 

ashamed of having enthusiasms. 

Mystic Istes or THE SoutH Seas, by 
Frederick O’Brien. Century. 
About Tahiti and its sister is- 

land, Moorea. 


Tue Vetvet Biack, by Richard Wash- 
burn Child. Dutton. 


Stories of mystery and crime; 
tales in the dark. 











HE failures of democracy, as they 
are seen by Viscount Bryce near the 

end of his remarkable study, “Modern 
Democracies” (Macmillan), are that it 
has brought friendly feeling and the 
sense of human brotherhood no nearer; 
it has not created good will and a sense 
of unity; it has not enlisted in the serv- 
ice of the state as much of the best 
ability as each country possesses and 
every country needs; it has not purified 
politics nor escaped the evil influence of 
money; and it has not induced satisfac- 
tion with itself nor exercised the spirit 
that seeks to attain its aims by revolu- 
tion. On the other hand, “If it has not 
brought all the blessings that were ex- 
pected, it has in some _ countries 
destroyed, in others materially dimin- 
ished, many of the cruelties and terrors, 
injustices and oppressions that had dark- 
ened the souls of men for many genera- 
tions.” And again: “Less has been 
achieved than . . . expected, but noth- 
ing has happened to destroy the belief 


that among the citizens of free countries 
the sense of duty and the love of peace 
will grow steadily stronger. The ex- 
periment has not failed, for the world is 
after all a better place than it was under 
other kinds of government, and the faith 
that it may be made better still survives. 
Without Faith nothing is accomplished, 
and Hope is the mainspring of Faith 
: So may it be said that Democracy 
will never perish till after Hope has ex- 
pired.” 


At last we may know where Major 
Crespin and his wife had seen Watkins, 
—hbefore he appears to them in the first 
act of Mr. Archer’s “The Green Goddess” 
(Knopf). In the acting version of the 
play the earlier adventures of that charm- 
ing cockney are left rather obscure, al- 
though his master, the Raja of Rukh, 
delicately hints that a hangman wants 
him in two countries. In the book, now, 
some part of the mystery is cleared 
away. Moreover, I may revise my 
earlier observations about the books on 
the Raja’s table. Any little detail about 


that monarch is dear to me. He had 
Anatole France’s “Sur la Pierre 
Blanche,” something (unnamed) by 


Maurice Barrés, and another by Bernard 
Shaw. Mr. Archer specifically describes 
the latter as a silver-grey book—the Eng- 
lish edition. I could see, even from my 
distant seat, that an almost invariably 
careful stage-manager had not attended 
to this detail. It was plainly the Ameri- 
can edition, blue or green with paper 
label. I could suggest a dealer in first 
editions, who—but this is not the adver- 
tising section. 


Sir Harry Johnston’s “The Man who 
Did the Right Thing” (Macmillan) be- 
gins in England in 1886, with the de- 
parture of a missionary to Africa. After 
a few chapters, Africa is the scene—an 
Africa which the author describes more 
vividly than Mr. Robert Hichens. The 
latter’s celebrated descriptions always re- 
mind me of a Burton Holmes lecture with 
colored lantern slides. The book returns 
more to the manner of “The Gay- 
Dombeys” than to “Mrs. Warren’s 
Daughter,” and early we hear of the fas- 
cinating Lady Feenix, and of many 
others of Sir Harry Johnston’s first 
novel. It is rambling, half fiction, half 
seeming fact, and I find every page of 
it, as far as I have gone, and where I 
have glanced ahead, easy to read. 


An unrestrained admirer of Mr. Con- 
rad will probably find his “Notes on Life 
and Letters” (Dent) important, for the 
reason that every word that comes from 
“the Master’s” pen is important. Others 
will discover in the book some well- 
phrased essays and book-reviews of 
Henry James (Mr. Conrad’s own evil 
genius), of de Maupassant, Anatole 
France, Stephen Crane, and others, an 


interesting note on sea stories, and a 
number of papers about war—the Russo- 
Japanese war, for one of them, as some 
of these essays go back as far as that, 
and even to 1898, with later comments 
upon Poland in the Great War, and the 
conduct of British seamen. But the 
Conrad devotee may be trusted to find, 
on every page, the light that never was 
on sea or land. 


“T am twenty-eight times married this 
day,” said M. Brault, “and my friends 
and I make very happy.” Needless to 
say, only such incurable optimists are 
found in the South Seas. Mr. O’Brien, 
who was drinking a “Doctor Funk” 
(I have forgotten how they are made, 
but there is absinthe in them) went over 
to join M. Brault and his happy friends. 
Tahiti was once the land of happiness, 
of Doctor Funks, and jasmine and 
hibiscus flowers, of merry-makers, of 
swimming in tropic seas or mountain 
streams, wandering with Tahitian 
princesses, hula dancing and more Doctor 
Funks to wind up the day. Since the 
War, and still worse the influenza, it is 
rather a land of sadness; the terrible 
disease took off many of those light- 
hearted Epicureans. Mr. O’Brien’s 
“Mystic Isles of the South Seas” (Cen- 


tury) tells of the happier and earlier 
days. 


We felt, in our company at Plattsburg, 
rather superior to the other companies 
because our captain wore on the left 
breast of his coat, together with some 
red and blue, and yellow and blue rib- 
bons, a little strip of pale blue silk cov- 
ered with white stars. That was the sign, 
said some of the wise ones, some of those 
who were forever talking about what had 
happened “on the border,’ of the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. People only 
got that medal, so they said, when they 
had performed some extraordinary feat, 
and when, moreover, they had performed 
it in the presence of at least a brigadier 
general. No wonder it was rare! There 
were only one or two of them in camp. 
Information about this, as about other 
matters, came slowly, but there was prob- 
ably not at that time any such complete 
information as Colonel Wyllie has now 
given in his “Orders, Decorations and 
Insignia” (Putnam). The winning of 
the Medal of Honor, it seems, does not 
depend upon the presence of a general— 
“gallantry and intrepidity at the risk of 
his life, above and beyond the call of 
duty,” says the rules. Colonel Wyllie’s 
quotations of some of the awards of this 
American equivalent of the Victor Cross 
are thrilling enough. The Navy Medal of 
Honor, by the way, spells Honor with a 
“u”; the Army Medal does not. But 
these are only trifling details in a work 
remarkable for its historical information 
and for its fine plates in color. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Grub Street and 
ee) eT 


T may come as a surprise to many that 

Robert Louis Stevenson, though his 
success in literature and popularity— 
the first, unluckily, does not connote the 
second, even in these days—were early 
assured, not only passed through, but 
had to sojourn in, the Mean Street of 
the literary man and journalist. And 
of the travail he suffered there, only his 
nearest and very dearest were ever made 
aware. Perhaps it was his experiences 
in this, the neediest of needy streets that 
the writing man knows, which gave the 
vividness to his depiction of the lack of 
cash in certain chapters of “The Wreck- 
ers.” Be this as it may, R. L. S. had 
his fill of the writing job in the under- 
world of journalism. And American 
journalism at that! Newspaperdom in 
no country is a garden of roses; in the 
“States” it is a hustling world, beset 
with brambles and brackish brooks. 
When one remembers that only six years 
later Stevenson put forth “Prince Otto,” 
the most précieux of all his work, there 
is less to wonder at his utter failure as 
a journalist. 

California literary men, many of whom 
most evidently base their style and dic- 
tion on Stevenson’s, may not admit there 
existed in San Francisco an editor so 
unwitting as not to sense R. L.’s genius. 
The fact remains there was not one who 
recognized the literary worth of the 
lonely and despairing Scotsman. When 
R. L. S. was in San Francisco in 1879 
he occupied for some time the post of 
a reporter paid on space rates, even as 
he had when at Monterey on the Mon- 
terey Californian. On this journal his 
salary did not go higher than the sum 
of two dollars a week; and this princely 
amount he did not earn for long, being 
soon “fired” as incompetent. It was then 
that Stevenson made his way to San 
Francisco and its journalism. Whether 
he worked under his own name or not, 
it is certain he held the post of a space- 
reporter, but only for some six days, 
though subsequently he contributed to 
the Sunday issue of his paper. 

At different times searches have been 
made among the staff and cash-books of 
San Francisco journals, 1879, for his 
name, yet it has not been found. What 
is certain is that Stevenson labored in 
their Grub Street, and labored to very 
little end. Perhaps, some day, a literary 
Sherlock Holmes may dive into the old 
files and unearth R. L. S.’s lost work. 


If Stevenson had lived to carry out 
the promise he gave in “Weir of Her- 
miston” of falling into the form of the 
modern novel, as apart from the pica- 
resque type to which he adhered, and 
had translated his hard times in Cali- 


fornia into fiction, it most probably 
would have attained something of that 
pitch of human interest, and warm, 
throbbing life, which he sought for in 
everyday experience, and left out of his 
stories. Yet, then, Stevenson held the 
view that the art of authorship ought 
to be impersonal. To be consistent, how- 
ever, he ought to have erased the “jolly 
old Frenchman” from the tablets he re- 
served for the origins of his work, and 
Pinkerton and others in “The Wreck- 
ers.” Yet it was impossible for Steven- 
son to forget the debt he owed him. Is 
it not on evidence in certain of his let- 
ters to the Frenchman—he of the tiny, 
shabby restaurant in Pine Street, Mon- 
terey, who had saved R. L. when the 
latter was in extremis? “Dear and kind 
old man, I hold your good memory very 
close, and I will guard it till death.” 


Booklovers who are admirers and col- 
lectors of Stevensoniana ought to keep 
a warm particle of their heart for Jules 
Simoneau — eating-house keeper. For 
without his aid it is highly probable 
that “Tusitala” would not have been. 
Simoneau is the man who saved Steven- 
son. What says he himself? “If there 
was one man who was good to me, that 
man was Jules Simoneau.” The “jolly 
old Frenchman” chanced on R. L. when 
the latter in 1879 was at Monterey, lonely 
and very ill, and hopelessly confined to 
his bed. Moneyless, he was also at the 
point of starvation; Californian editors 
had not recognized his worth as a writ- 
ing man. Forthwith and insistently, 
Simoneau, “‘the stranded fifty-eight-year- 
old wreck of a good-hearted, dissipated, 
and once wealthy Nantais tradesman,” 
devoted himself and his Mexican wife to 
the sick Scotsman. He nursed him in 
his spare time, and nourished him on 
the choicest of his bill of fare. 

When Stevenson was brought back 
from Shadowland, and able to crawl 
again into the golden sunshine of the 
sleepy town, and trail along the neg- 
lected streets with their adobe houses 
and all the picturesque lazy life about 
the grog-shops, he naturally became a 
frequenter of Simoneau’s. Here he was 
aye welcome for a meal, a chat, a game 
of chess, or other pleasant amenity of 
close friendship. 

R. L. himself has left no pen portrait 
of this most kind Samaritan, of whom 
as a host it has been stated it mattered 
but little whether the son of genius had 
money or not with which to pay his shot. 
Other hands of a much later decade have 
delineated the Frenchman, but that only 
after age and severe vicissitudes of for- 
tune had left their mark on Simoneau. 
Yet even then his kind, wrinkled face 
and smiling brows, the shaggy eyebrows 
bent above the mild and sympathetic 
blue eyes, the large and shapely nose, 
and the refined, mobile mouth tell enough 
of him whose ministrations relieved 


Robert Louis Stevenson in illness and 
want when solitary in a strange land. 

The Scotsman, however, has left a few 
details anent the restaurant, where, he 
writes, “you would hear Simoneau all 
about the kitchen and rattling the 
dishes.” “Of all my private collection of 
remembered inns and restaurants—and 
I believe it, other things being equal, to 
be unrivaled—one particular house of 
entertainment stands forth alone... . 
To the front it was part barber’s shop, 
part bar; to the back there was a kitchen 
and a salle @ manger. The intending 
diner found himself in a little, chill, bare, 
adobe room, furnished with chairs and 
tables, and decorated with some oil 
sketches roughly brushed on the wall in 
the manner of Barbizon and Cernay. 
The table, at whatever hour you entered, 
was always laid with a not spotless nap- 
kin, and, by way of épargne, with a dish 
of green peppers and tomatoes, pleasing 
alike to eye and palate.” 


In the years that followed 1879, let- 
ters passed between-R. L. and Simoneau, 
and copies of Stevenson’s work found 
their way to Pine Street, Monterey, as 
they appeared. Nearly all of them are 
inscribed “To mon cher and bon ami 
Simoneau.” All R. L.’s works were there, 
even to the Father Damien pamphlet; 
and, of course, were eagerly sought after 
by collectors. When, however, Jules was 
asked to sell, and very tempting were 
the offers made by R. L. S. enthusiasts, 
and bookseilers who had a keen eye to 
future profits, the stranded restaurateur 
was wont to draw forth his copy of “The 
Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde”; in silence he would point to the 
inscription on its fly-leaf, and thus it 
ran: “But the case of Robert Louis 
Stevenson and Jules Simoneau, if one 
forgot the other, would be stranger still.” 
It is worth noting that these twain came 
in actual personal contact with each other 
for about four months only, but that 
in this brief time a lifelong friendship 
was cemented. 


This friendship, begun in Grub Street, 
not even the sorry straits of Mean Street 
could diminish as regards its strength of 
attachment. Some years ago Simoneau 
fell on bad times, and had to give up 
his restaurant, and take to peddling ta- 
males—cakes of maize, olives, minced 
meat, and peppers, wrapped in the husks 
of Indian corn. One enterprising New 
York bookseller, hearing of this, sent an 
agent to him with an offer for his col- 
lection of Stevensoniana. The New 
Yorker, who is noted for his sterling 
character, was willing to give a handsome 
sum and also to present Jules with one 
of the fine complete editions of Steven- 
son’s collected works. But this seductive 
offer Simoneau declined. Then others 


tried to chaffer with him for his set of 
R. L.’s output. One individual laid down 
before his eyes two thousand dollars for 
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his copy of the pamphlet dealing with 
Father Damien and the lepers. Simoneau 
but shook his head, and repeated that 
the books were not for sale at any price. 
Another offered one hundred and fifty 
dollars for the copy of “Kidnapped,” 
containing some notes set therein by 
R. L. to render certain passages con- 
cerned with Davie and Alan in the High- 
lands more explanatory to the French- 
man. The same refusal was vouchsafed. 

And, though later on, Jules became too 
weak to stand in the streets and peddle 
his tamales—and so sharp-toothed pov- 
erty seized his small household—the set 
of Stevensons in the bamboo bookcase 
beside the parlor window remained in- 
tact. One wonders what happened to 
the precious volumes on the death of 
Jules, who was stricken by the decease 
of his wife early in 1908, and a few 
months later followed her, at the age 
of eighty-eight: into whose hands did 
these interesting Stevensons ultimately 
fall? 

N. TOURNEUR 


A Spring Selection 
Some of the Important Books of 


the Season 


HISTORY AND POLITICS 


Modern Democracies, by James Bryce 
(Viscount Bryce). Two vols. Mac- 


millan. The author’s most important 
book since “The American Common- 
wealth.” 


The Peace Negotiations, by Robert 
Lansing. Houghton. A personal narra- 
tive about the Versailles Conference. 

The Memoirs of Count Witte. Double- 
day. Political career of the Russian 
statesman. 

The Mirrors of Downing Street, by 
“A Gentleman with a Duster.” Putnam. 
Sketches of English public men. 

The Kaiser vs. Bismarck. Harper. 
Suppressed letters by the Kaiser and new 
chapters from Bismarck’s autobiography. 

The War of the Future, in the Light 
of the Lessons of the World War, by 
General von Bernhardi. Appleton. The 
redoubtable Prussian, still, like Katisha, 
a little teeny weeny wee bit blood-thirsty. 

Naval Lessons of the Great War, by 
Tracy B. Kittredge. Doubleday. Does 
not recognize Secretary Daniels as the 
organizer of victory. 

Tales of Aegean Intrigue, by J. C. 
Lawson. Dutton. An English officer of 
naval intelligence among the isles of 
Greece. 

FICTION 


The Man who Did the Right Thing; a 
Romance by Sir Harry Johnston. Mac- 
millan. By the author of “The Gay- 
Dombeys.” Story of England, but still 
more of Africa. 


By Advice of Counsel, by Arthur 
Train. Scribner. Capital stories of the 
New York law courts. 

Zell, a Novel by Henry G. Aikman. 
Knopf. American realism. 

The Grey Room, by Eden Phillpotts. 
Macmillan. Mystery story; the kind you 
finish at 2 A. M. 

Figures of Earth, by James Branch 
Cabell. McBride. Once more unto the 
mystic land of Poictesme, dear friends. 

The Velvet Black, by Richard Wash- 
burn Child. Dutton. Crime and ad- 
venture in the dark. 

The Lost Girl, by D. H. Lawrence. 
Seltzer. A drab existence in England 
relieved by adventure with strolling 
players. 

The Owl Taxi, by Hulbert Footner. 
Doran. New York detective story. 

Devil Stories, compiled by M. J. Rud- 
win. Knopf. An anthology. 

The Mountebank, by W. J. Locke. 
Lane. 

The  Sisters-in-Law, 
Atherton. Stokes. 


by Gertrude 


ESSAYS 
Notes on Life and Letters, by Joseph 
Conrad. Dent. 


A New England Group and Others, by 
Paul Elmer More. Houghton. 


And Even Now, by Max Beerbohm. 
Heinemann. 


The Uses of Diversity, by Gilbert K. 
Chesterton. Dodd. 


Specially Selected, by E. V. Lucas. 
Methuen. 


Authors and I, by Lewis Hind. Lane. 


Supers & Supermen, by Philip 
Guedalla. Knopf. 


Life and Letters, by J. C. Squire. 
Doran. 


BIOGRAPHY 
The Life of Whitelaw Reid, by Royal 
Cortissoz. Two vols. Scribner. 


Our Family Affairs, by E. F. Benson. 
Doran. About the English family which 
contained an Archbishop, a Monsignor, 
and two distinguished authors. 

The Days Before Yesterday, by Lord 
Frederick Hamilton. Doran. Readable 
and often amusing recollections of Ire- 
land, England, India, and Canada. Of- 
ficial life forty and fifty years ago. 

The Life of Admiral Mahan, by C. C. 
Taylor. Doran. By the former British 
Vice-Consul at New York. 


DRAMA 


The Green Goddess, a play in Four 
Acts, by William Archer. Knopf. The 
successful and exciting play in which 
Mr. Arliss finds his best réle since “Dis- 
raeli.” 


Mary Stuart, a play by John Drink- 
water. Houghton. By the author of 
“Abraham Lincoln.” 

Collected Plays, by Stephen Phillips. 
Macmillan.. 

Fifty Contemporary One-Act Plays, 
edited by Frank Shay and Pierre Lov- 
ing. Stewart and Kidd. 

Essays on Modern Dramatists, by Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps. Macmillan. Essays 
on Barrie, Shaw, Galsworthy, Fitch, 
Maeterlinck, Rostand. 


TRAVEL 


Mystic Isles of the South Seas, by 
Frederick O’Brien. Century. By the 
author of one of the most popular of re- 
cent books of travel—‘‘White Shadows 
in the South Seas.” 


Mayfair to Moscow, by Clare Sheridan. 
Boni & Liveright. An English sculptress 
in Soviet Russia. 


POETRY 


Avon’s Harvest, a Tragic Drama in 
Verse by Edwin Arlington Robinson. 
Macmillan. 

Breakers and Granite, by John Gould 
Fletcher. Macmillan. 


A WIDE AND PLEASING VARIETY 


Grain and Chaff from an English 
Manor, by Arthur Sevory. Houghton. 
Leisurely record of country life and the 
country-side. 

Companions, Feathered, Furred and 
Sealed, by C. H. Donald. Lane. Odd 
pets in India. 

The Art of Lawn Tennis, by William 
T. Tilden, 2nd. Doran. 


The Complete Garden, by Albert D. 
Taylor and Gordon D. Cooper. Double- 
day. A large and well illustrated book. 

What Christianity Means to Me, by 
Lyman Abbott. Macmillan. 

Death and its Mystery before Death; 
Proofs of the Existence of the Soul, by 
Camille Flammarion. Century. 


Orders, Decorations and Insignia, by 
Col. Robert E. Wyllie. Putnam. Hand- 
somely illustrated in color. 

American English, by Gilbert M. 
Tucker. Knopf. About American slang 
and locutions. 

George Morrow: His Book. Methuen. 
Comic pictures by Punch’s funniest 
artist. 

Miracle Mongers and their Methods, by 
Houdini. Dutton. About sword swal- 
lowers, fire-eaters, and all the tribe of 
wizards. 

The Ways of the Circus, by George 
Conklin. Harper. Recollections of an 
old lion-tamer, who never drew the line 


at leopards, elephants, nor Texas bad- 
men. 
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Book Reviews 


Through the Ages With 
Mr. Wells 


Tue Ovurtiine or History. By H. G. Wells. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


I 


WILL allow Mr. Wells to state for 
himself what he proposes to ac- 
complish in his “Outline.” 

The “Outline” “is an attempt to tell 
how our present state of affairs, this 
distressed and multifarious human life 
about us, arose in the course of vast 
ages and out of the inanimate clash of 
matter, and to estimate the quality and 
amount and range of the hopes with 
which it now faces its destiny. It is 
one experimental contribution to a great 
and urgently necessary educational 
reformation, which must ultimately re- 
store universal history, revised, cor- 
rected, and brought up to date, to its 
proper place and use as the backbone of 
a general education.” 

Certainly a noble and benevolent em- 
prise. We evidently may expect a very 
exact and comprehensive narrative, dis- 
creetly interspersed with philosophic 
comment. 

But it seems the author has a more 
particular purpose, which he states as 
follows: 


The need for a common knowledge of the 
general facts of human history throughout the 
world has become very evident during the 
tragic happenings of the last few years. 
Swifter means of communication have brought 
all men closer to one another for good or for 
evil. War becomes a universal disaster, blind 
and monstrously destructive; it bombs the baby 
in its cradle and sinks the food-ships that cater 
for the non-combatant and the neutral. There 
can be no peace now, we realize, but a common 
peace in all the world; no prosperity but a 
general prosperity. But there can be no com- 
mon peace and prosperity without common his- 
torical ideas. Without such ideas to hold them 
together in harmonious codperation, with noth- 
ing but narrow, selfish, and conflicting national- 
ist traditions, races and peoples are bound to 
drift towards conflict and destruction. This 
truth, which was apparent to that great philoso- 
pher Kant a century or more ago—it is the 
gist of his tract upon universal peace—is now 
plain to the man in the street. Our internal 
policies and our economic and social ideas are 
profoundly vitiated at present by wrong and 
fantastic ideas of the origin and historical re- 
lationship of social classes. A sense of his- 
tory as the common adventure of all mankind 
is as necessary for peace within as it is for 
peace between the nations. 


One confesses now to a misgiving. One 
fears that this so-called “Outline of His- 
tory” is going to be a vast tract upon 
universal peace; that the author is like 
to stress unduly those episodes and facts 
which tend to enforce his moral, and 
that he may omit or do but scurvy jus- 
tice to episodes and facts of an opposite 
or indifferent tendency. 

But, no! In his opening sentence the 


author said: “This ‘Outline of His- 
tory’ is an attempt to tell, truly and 
clearly, in one continuous narrative, the 
whole story of life and mankind so far as 
it is known to-day.” That is, to be sure, 
a rather absurd statement; the author 
cannot possibly realize such an attempt 
in two volumes. But it is clear that he 
proposes an impartial narrative, a his- 
tory and not a tract; we have a right to 
infer that the facts will be allowed to 
speak for themselves, the moral being at 
worst occasionally hinted, not incessantly 
obtruded. 


Thus reassured, the reader and I pro- 
ceed. 


In this first part, I propose to con- 
sider the first 342 pages of Vol I. as 
though the work ended there. Indeed, I 
could wish that this part of the “Outline” 
might be printed separately and adopted 
as a text book in all the schools. 

Here, then, at last, is that most-to-be- 
desired of books; a popular, brief but 
adequate, synthesis of human evolution 
up to the Greek classical period. A book 
in the highest degree edifying, but not 
less entertaining; always lucid, charm- 
ing, void of offense against good taste, 
and more than once in the grand style. 
The passage describing the débacle of 
Darius’s Scythian expedition is worthy 
of Herodotus or Plutarch at their very 
best; there could be no higher praise. 

Equally fine in a different and a very 
difficult sort (indeed, quite unapproached 
in the literature of “popular science’) 
are such chapters as the one on “The 
Languages of Mankind” and that on 
“Writing.” Doubtless Mr. Wells has 
“got up” his data from encyclopedias, 
handbooks, etc.,—i. e., from secondary 
sources; but somehow he has got hold 
of most of the essential facts; and, what 
is more, he has assimilated them, he has 
alchemized them. It is to his credit that 
“his eloquence warms to the dinotherium 
and the trilobite.’ Mr. Carlton J. H. 
Hayes’s jaunty observation that “every 
section of the ‘Outline’ is characterized 
by gullibility” is quite unjustified. Cer- 
tainly there is very little in the chapters 
on biological evolution and primitive man 
to which warrant could not be given by 
many biologists of the highest scientific 
standing. 

The verbal chronometric illustrations 
(supplemented by entertaining charts) 
would fillip the imagination of a moron. 
As in dreams the passages of our pres- 
ent phase of Homo Sapiens recall them- 
selves, in some such manner, under the 
Wellsian magic, we relive all the previous 
phases. We behold ourselves a little 
blob of green scum on a lagoon of 600 
million years agone,—a Freshman on this 
planet. Next.we are an animalcule, very 
proud of our nucleus. And so on and on 
through phase of fish and amphibium and 
reptile until 40 million years or so B. C. 
we become a mammal of sorts, with new 


amazing attributes; affection for our 
offspring, and a desire to make them be- 
have as like our admirable selves as pos- 
sible. In other words, education has 
begun. We are now getting pretty close 
to modern times, but still some 39,- 
975,000 years must elapse before we 
recognize ourselves as evolved into the 
strange creature we are to-day—Homo 
Sapiens, to wit. 

I presume that most of us have read 
a great deal of interesting and learned 
matter about man’s evolution from the 
primordial scum to his present sapient 
condition, but I feel sure that all readers 
of the “Outline” will agree that nobody 
else (not Huxley himself) has presented 
the significant facts or most plausible 
theories of that evolution as vividly as 
has Mr. Wells. Henceforth all readers 
of the “Outline” must cheerfully own kin- 
ship with the amoeba protococcus, the 
pollywog, and the horned viper; and must 
recognize certain merits in Buddhist doc- 
trine not found in the Christian. Wells’s 
History (I would remind the reader 
that I am talking about only pp. 1-342, 
Vol. I) seems destined to be as widely 
read by the coming generation as any 
serious work. It will immensely enlarge 
the sympathies of thousands, probably 
millions of readers. But, better still, it 
seems destined to arouse intellectual 
curiosity more numerously and in more 
directions than any other work of which 
I know. How many readers hitherto, of 
the common or garden sort, have had 
any notion of the “heliolithic culture” or 
its perfect flower, the Minoan civiliza- 
tion; a culture which for thousands of 
years prevailed over a great part of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, and which 
even spread to the Americas? Hereafter 
the lad who has read in his “Boys’ 
Plutarch” about Theseus and the Lab- 
yrinth will later be browsing in Wells, 
and from a passage as vivid as Plutarch 
he will learn the explanation of that 
charming myth. Wells’s passage on 
Cnossos is accurate and deliciously 
written, and within two years will in- 
form more readers about ancient Crete 
than would the Encyclopedia Britannica 
article or the several learned monographs 
on Crete in a thousand years. 

And Mr. Wells will correct all sorts 
of false popular notions. From none of 
the old popular histories, for example, 
would one derive the impression that, 
upon an adequate review of maritime his- 
tory, Semite rather than Aryan peoples 
will be found to deserve the highest 
credit for maritime enterprise and in- 
trepidity; Wells transfers the feather to 
the proper cap. 

I have gone into greater detail than 
is usual in a review, because the “Out- 
line” has been as a whole either ex- 
travagantly praised or extravagantly con- 
demned, whereas I think even the 
eulogists should have noted a marked 
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difference between the first fourth of 
the work and the remainder; that open- 
ing part being of a unique and uniform 
excellence, while the rest, the greater 
part, is very uneven in quality and, 
despite many splendid historical pas- 
sages, is, considered altogether, rather a 
voluminous tract than a history. Let 
us hope that some day Mr. Wells will 
be recovered of the isms which now be- 
devil him, and that he will then recast 
the latter three-fourths of the “Outline,” 
giving us (that of which his genius is 
capable) one of the great books of the 
world. 


II 


[* the first part of this paper I in- 
timated a wish that the first fourth 
of Mr. Wells’s “Outline” might be 
printed separately as a textbook for 
schools. From which it might justly be 
inferred that I could not approve such 
a use of the remainder. I have since 
read the “Outline” a second time (in 
homeopathic portions); and I have not 
changed my opinion. Probably no other 
living man has read the “Outline” com- 
pletely through once; other men may 
have have done so, but I doubt that they 
are living. I am certain no other man, 
dead or living, has read it through twice. 
Some Daemon, some “affable familiar 
ghost,” seems to have directed my train- 
ing to this end. Under his suggestions 
I had gone through Gervinus on 
Shakespeare, the plays of Mrs. Aphra 
Behn, Southey’s poems, and the essays 
of Samuel Johnson, before I tackled 
Wells’s “Outline.” I was hard as 
metis. . ..« 

Just what happened to me from the 
first reading, I cannot say. It was 
diagnosed as the sleeping sickness. I do 
not think I merely dreamed; I fancy my 
soul made a voyage. 

I visited Wells’s Nephelococcygia, his 
Cuckoo Cloud-Town, the capital of his 
Common-will. I found myself at a meet- 
ing of the Assembly of the Common-will 
(bicameral, one chamber representing 
function, and the other communities) ; 
I could see that an important business 
was afoot. Upon a platform in the centre 
were seated a group who gave me the 
shivers (and good reason); their coun- 
tenances (strangely familiar) were 
racially distinct. I nudged my neighbor 
(like me, a spectator) and plied him 
with impertinent questions. He an- 
swered with something more than the 
politeness of a Chinese literatus, express- 
ing no surprise, but an oppressive 
benevolence. “I am sure,” said I, “that 
an important debate is in process, but 
the usual dulcet rumor of debate is lack- 
ing. How is it managed?” “It is ap- 
parent that you are a stranger,” he re- 
plied courteously. “It is done through 
the device of thought-transference in- 
vented by our Prophet;—that device by 


which he precipitated the millennium. 
Thus our legislators debate, and thus, 
communicating with every member of 
their constituencies, they educate them 
and receive from them the Common-will.” 
“And who,” quoth I, “are the gentlemen 
on the platform; are they the Senate or 
Council? Unlike the rest they are; they 
seem like shadow shapes; and they 
look strangely familiar.” “Oh horrid 
thought,” he exclaimed; “speak not of 
Senate or Council, names which smack 
of the Neanderthal in politics. Those 
are indeed shadow shapes; they are the 
shades of dead worthies, admitted to 
honorary membership in our assembly, 
because each, when in the flesh, did in 
some fashion, however imperfect, con- 
ceive the idea of the Common-will and 
anticipate our millennium.” And he 
named and indicated by description 
Gautama Buddha, Loyola, Jesus, the 
Emperor Frederick II., Muhammad (who 
looked a trifle uncomfortable), Octavian, 
Tai-tsung, Marat, Plato, and _ the 
Prophet. “The Prophet?” said I, and 
took a closer look. Astonished into the 
vernacular, I exclaimed: “Why, shiver 
my timbers, if it ain’t H. G. Wells.” 
“The same,” he assented. “And behind 
him—you can hardly see him—is Mr. 
Ernest Barker, looking unhappy.” 

At this moment Mr. Wells advanced 
to the edge of the platform and read a 
resolution to the effect that a clean sweep 
(waQapos miva&) should be made of all 
history and experience, and that Book IX 
of the “Outline” should be adopted as the 
Constitution of the Common-will. “In pre- 
senting this resolution,” said he, “I invite 
attention to the fact that in Chapter IX 
of the ‘Outline,’ which contains the 
essence of my philosophy, I definitely take 
leave of the dreadful past, and, disciplined, 
armed with the secret powers of the 
atom and with knowledge beyond dream- 
ing, fcrever young and eager, I kick 
from my feet the footstool Earth and 
soar into the illimitable inane. I put 
it to the vote.” 


Whereupon, from every face in the 
assembly beamed a smile, blended of 
common-will, of the essence of the re- 
ligions, of pacifism, and of the bliss of 
knowledge beyond dreaming (a knowl- 
edge entirely void of connection with the 
past). Only the Old Worthies looked a 
little crestfallen, a little like poor re- 
lations: and Mr. Ernest Barker moved 
as though to protest, but fell back silent, 
like Mr. Balfour on a similar occasion. 

Then I, after a little, to my companion: 
“I beg that you explain why, when a 
place is found among your worthies for 
Loyola, Frederick II., Octavian, Mu- 
hammad, and Marat—why Socrates, 
Louis IX., Trajan, St. Paul, and others 
who seem equally entitled to such honor 
should be, so to speak, left out in the 
cold?” He gave me a new strange look, 
and a moment later (thought-transfer- 


ence, doubtless) there resounded loud 
and horrific cries of “A bas St. Paul, 
a bas King Louis,” etc., “the Prophet 
can not stomach them;” and I felt my- 
self propelled through space as though 
by a foot in which were blended the 
propellent powers of the Mongoloid, 
Dravidian, Semite, Nordic and all other 
human varieties of foot whatsoever... . 


I awoke, groaning and cherishing my 
bruises, to the astonishment, if not joy, 
of my family. 

Only in some such way, by parable, 
can I -onvey an idea of the total im- 
pressio.us produced, upon a first reading, 
by the last 900 pages of Wells’s “Outline.” 
The final fifty pages are of a soporifer- 
ousness which has no modern parallel ex- 
cept, rerhaps, in the works of Freud. 
And w..en you sleep (assuming you sur- 
vive), you’ll dream, having been exceed- 
ingly irritated by what preceded. 

What has become of the humorous and 
always brilliant Wells of “Tono-Bungay”? 
What of the excellent historian of the 
early pages of the “Outline”; the master 
of an historic method that Polybius might 
own; an historian with a unifying con- 
ception even more adequate and satisfy- 
ing than that of Polybius; who, while 
marshalling his facts and episodes with 
reference to his unifying conception, and 
while perforce, because of the great 
variety and complexity of his data, com- 
pelled to employ the method of selection 
(samples), does select and arrange his 
material with scrupulous honesty, giv- 
ing saliency to what seems to traverse 
his central conception as well as to what 
seems to support it? What has become 
of that excellent historian? 

Mad, quite mad, poor gentleman! 
Madder than John Dennis, as mad as a 
March Hare, almost as mad as a Hatter. 
Well-nigh innumerable passages might be 
cited from the text to prove it. I will 
cite one which should be convincing. 


In a crowded English or French or German 
railway carriage of the later nineteenth century 
it would have aroused far less hostility to have 
jeered at God than to have jeered at one of 
those strange beings, England or France or 
Germany. To these things men’s minds clung, 
and they clung to them because in all the world 
there appeared nothing else so satisfying to 
cling to. They were the real and living gods 
of Europe. 

(Yet in the background of the consciousness 
of the world, waiting as the silence and moon- 
light wait above the flares and shouts, the 
hurdy-gurdys and quarrels of a village fair, is 
the knowledge that all mankind is one brother- 
hood, that God is the universal and impartial 
Father of mankind, and that only in that uni- 
versal service can mankind find peace, or peace 
be found for the troubles of the individual 
COM. 6) 


Now there is, doubtless, a certain 
amount of truth in the above, but it is 
vitiated by the tone and temper of its 
assertion. The tone and temper are 
those not of the historian, of the 
scientist, but of the enthusiast (using 
the word with its full Greek connota- 
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tion.) In the educational field the en- 
thusiast is a pest and a menace. All 
of the latter part of the “Outline” is 


full of this sort of thing; piffle, bombast, - 


ranting—there is hardly any epithet too 
severe to apply to it from the point of 
view of the educator. It is the equival- 
ent in language of the Dervish dance. 


After page 342 of Vol. I., Wells is 
never entirely trustworthy. He has 
given himself up to what somebody has 
called his “messianic mission;” he is 
primarily enthusiast, only secondarily 
historian. He has his optics fixed on 
the millennium; he sees the pageant of 
history only out of the tail of his eye. 
He has lost his sense of proportion. He 
discovers prejudices of the rankest, 
weird ineptitudes, imperfect sympathies 
or utter lack of sympathy. He is guilty 
of strange omissions and still stranger 
exaggerations and distortions. In the 
presence of great chiefs he becomes a 
snarling Thersites. The very name of 
king enrages him;—with exceptions. 
These exceptions he employs as foils to 
the confemptibles. He makes of Fred- 
erick II a rod to flog the Papacy, and 
ignores the magnanimous Barbarossa 
and that jewel of Kings, Louis IX. He 
turns Octavian into a swan to contrast 
him with the black crow Julius. He de- 
velops that meanest of human passions, 
envy; envy of almost all great reputa- 
tions; envy of institutions reputed au- 
gust; envy, I am constrained to think, 
of things beautiful. The temper, in fact, 
of Thersites. Not one word about the 
exquisite phases of chivalry. The ro- 
mance of medieval England and France 
he dismisses with a contemptuous ges- 
ture; China, forsooth, has much better 
to show in that line. [I have checked 
up on Wells’s China and find it wanting, 
despite some respectable quotations. | 

The most damning charge that can be 
brought against an historian is ignorance 
of his subject. In the early part of his 
“Outline” Wells displays an adequate 
knowledge, excellent arrangement of his 
material, just interpretation of facts. In 
this latter part, on the contrary, he fre- 
quently displays ignorance or at best im- 
perfect knowledge; his arrangement is 
often careless; his interpretation of facts 
is not to be trusted. 

I have an idea that Mr. Wells did little 
reading by way of getting up some of 
his episodes; that he called in experts 
of sorts; that he would put his head in 
conjunction with that of an expert and 
take over a certain amount of knowledge 
by a sort of intellectual osmosis. Just 
for one example of his ignorance. Not 
once but repeatedly he cites the inven- 
tion of gunpowder by the Chinese as one 
of several instances of the immense in- 
fluence of China on the destinies of 
Europe. But the important point is not 
who first invented gunpowder, but who 
first used it as a propellant. The Chinese 


doubtless invented it centuries before the 
Europeans knew it; but the Europeans 
invented it independently and were the 
first to use it as a propellant—in fact 
taught the Chinese its use as a pro- 
pellant. This is but one of a multitude 
of errors which show that Wells has be- 
come indifferent and slipshod in his 
handling of facts. 


He has likewise become slipshod in his 
style. In addition to linguistic Dervish 
dances, he becomes banal and positively 
silly. What could be worse in that kind 
than the following? 


If human greatness is a matter of scale and 
glitter, then no doubt Alexander the Great is 
at the apex of human greatness. But is great- 
ness that? Is not a great man rather one who, 
in a great position or amidst great opportuni- 
ties—and great gifts are no more than great 
opportunities—serves God and his fellows with 
an humble heart? And quite a number of these 
Americans of the revolutionary time do seem 
to have displayed much disinterestedness and 
devotion. They were limited men, fallible 
men; Washington was, for example, a con- 
spicuously indolent man; but on the whole 
they seem to have cared more for the common- 
weal they were creating than for any per- 
sonal end or personal vanity. 

They were all limited men. They were 
limited in knowledge and outlook; they were 
limited by the limitations of the time. And 
there was no perfect man among them. They 
were, like all of us, men of mixed motives; 
good impulses arose in their minds, great ideas 
swept through them, and also they could be 
jealous, lazy, obstinate, greedy, vicious. If 
one were to write a true, full, and particular 
history of the making of the United States, it 
would have to be written with charity and high 
spirits as a splendid comedy. 


He even (a thing difficult to believe of 
Wells till you meet it) becomes obscure. 
For example: “These Jacobins were the 
equivalents of the American radicals, 
men with untrammeled advanced ideas.” 
—Now whatever does he mean by that? 


And now for the “howlingest cheese,” 
as Stevenson might have put it, of all 
his absurdities. He calls Napoleon III 
“a much more supple and _ intelligent 
man” than Napoleon I. [Mr. Ernest 
Barker, of course, dissents in a foot- 
note. | 


I have given only an indication of 
faults and errors which are sufficient to 
damn the work despite certain very fine 
passages. The chapter on “Science and 
Religion at Alexandria” is delightful. The 
passages on Buddha and Buddhism are 
somewhat Chautauquan, yet good (in 
contrast with that on Chinese religion, 
which is atrocious). The survey of Ro- 
man History up to the Empire is fairly 
lucid (a very difficult period, and few 
have succeeded with it). The great cen- 
tury of the Mongols, the various Mon- 
goloid drives, are well done; the chapter 
on “Muhammad and Islam” is fine; the 
Industrial Revolution and the Mechanical 
Revolution are neatly summed up; there 
are many other good things. But these 
should not avail to save the book from 
damnation, especially as regards the 


schools. For it is often questionable and 
sometimes ignoble in temper, and it is 
untrustworthy as to facts and interpreta- 
tion. 


HENRY W. BUNN 


Dr. Freud Bowdlerized 


Tue Secret Sprincs. By Harvey O’Higgins. 

New York: Harper and Bros. 

HE chapters of this volume constitute 

a case-book, with running comment 
by Mr. O’Higgins, from the practice of a 
physician who has been using psycho- 
analysis of a kind which might be called 
a bowdlerized Freudianism. Some of the 
cures were published originally in the 
Cosmopolitan Magazine as performed by 
a “Doctor X,” and that disguise is still 
maintained throughout the present book, 
although in a postscript we are informed 
that the healer is a real physician, viz., 
Dr. Edward H. Reede of Washington, 
DG. 

And first as to the kind of cases. A 
gentleman is in trouble over his wife; 
whether his jealousy took the form of 
some physical ailment, we are not told, 
though in other cases the psychical trou- 
ble is described as manifesting itself in 
“humiliated skin,” or hay fever, or some 
other of the ills that flesh is heir to. But 
our patient is jealous. He is in love with 
his wife because he once saw her under 
a red lamp, and her appearance had thus 
recalled the image of his mother whom 
he used to see “standing under a hanging 
lamp, a sort of Turkish lamp, in a kind 
of Turkish room, with rugs and tapes- 
tries—all of it in a red glow from above.” 
He is jealous of her, because she is 
“ever sympathetic with people—‘not her 
own sort of people’”—like Browning’s 
duchess, and this sympathy recalls his 
displeasure when as a boy he had come 
home from school and found his mother 
giving coffee and sandwiches to a couple 
of policemen who had been attending a 
fire. Good Doctor X enlightens the pa- 
tient as to the analogy of his love and his 
jealousy, and the client, we infer, goes 
back to the wife of his bosom and is 
happy ever after. How easy life becomes 
in the hands of these simple-minded 
Freudians, and how silly! It does not 
seem to occur to Dr. Reede or his chron- 
icler that this patient was jealous of his 
mother and again of his wife simply be- 
cause he had a jealous disposition, and 
that to discover an analogy between the 
two exhibitions of his temper would no 
more cure his disposition than it would 
cure a man afflicted with gout to tell him 
that his present attack resembles an at- 
tack which he had ten years ago. 

But we are not quite fair. The Freu- 
dian has a method of treatment which 
goes beyond the mere pointing out of 
analogies, and Mr. O’Higgins condenses 
the method in a paragraph or two: 


If you wish to keep well, do not try to re- 
press your emotions, your instinctive feelings, 
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your compulsive thoughts. Do not act on them, 
necessarily; but always allow them to drain 


themselves off in your conscious mind. “How- 
ever mean and cowardly and impious and un- 
dutiful and low they may be,” Doctor X ad- 
vises, “accept them into the most airy chamber 
»f your thought and examine them there un- 
abashed. If you drive them down into your 
secret cellar, they may end by tearing down 
the whole house. If you welcome them into 
your parlor, you may be surprised to see how 
quickly they will wash their faces and change 
their clothes and make themselves respectable. 
... The man who suppresses his instinctive 
anger—which is the wish to kill—is much more 
likely to be overtaken by the ungovernable im- 
pulse to kill, and to act on it with some form 
of violence, than the man who lets the wish 
into his conscious mind, and faces it and says 
to it, ‘You may have your own way in my 
thoughts, but you can not get into my actions.’ ” 

Now we are almost ready to assert that 
in the long and lamentable history of 
human error there has never been a more 
abject confusion of truth and falsehood 
than is here propounded for the stulti- 
fication of youth. It is true that a certain 
kind of repression leads to hypocrisy and 
much wrong-doing. The man who re- 
fuses to look his emotions honestly in the 
face is in fair way to become a slave to 
them. There are emotions which thrive 
in darkness and would shrivel up in the 
light. But the man who welcomes his 
base and foul thoughts into the parlor of 
his soul is about as likely to keep his 
soul clean, as a farmer would be likely to 
keep a clean house who welcomed his 
hogs into his sitting room. And the man 
who says to his base and foul desires, 
“You may have your own way in my 
thoughts, but you can not get into my 
actions,” is about as ignorant of human 
nature—as a Freudian. If one thing is 
sure it is that action springs precisely 
from giving desires free play in our 
thoughts instead of suppressing them 
“in our secret cellar.” 

But, again, the suppression must be not 
by denying their existence, not by refus- 
ing to face them, not in a spirit of cow- 
ardly concealment and hypocrisy, or even 
of timid flight. The right method is 
rather to confront them in the light, to 
see them as they are, and by a clear ex- 
ercise of the will to relegate them not to 
the parlor but to the hog pen where they 
belong. Meanwhile it is perfectly pos- 
sible to invite other sort of thoughts into 
the parlor which will keep the owner suf- 
ficiently well occupied and prevent him 
from regretting overmuch the rejected 
guests. That, in modern parlance, is just 
the doctrine of the Gospel, which the 
Freudians are light-heartedly attempting 
to discredit. 

Mr. O’Higgins and his medical friend 
have made a foolish and mischievous 
book, but we are grateful to them at least 
for bowdlerizing the Viennese doctrine. 
They see and admit that there is some- 
thing more in life and psycho-analysis 
than the highly unsavory “Oedipean com- 
plex.” 

P. E. M. 


America Looks Through the 
Bars 


THE Narrow House. By Evelyn Scott. New 
York: Boni and Liveright. 

Buiinp Mice. By C. Kay Scott. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. 

Zett. By Henry C. Aikman. New York: 


Alfred A. Knopf. 

Dust. By Mr. and Mrs. Haldeman-Julius. 

New York: Brentano’s. 

Tue Sanp Doctor. By Arnold Mulder. 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

T would seem that the popularity and 

applause which greeted the amorphous 
and interminable ‘‘Main Street” was a 
tribute to timeliness. The book ex- 
pressed a general or at least widespread 
and acute sense of drabness and frustra- 
tion among our “bourgeoisie:” a war- 
bred hunger to escape the confines of 
humdrum and to find some romantic 
mode of self-expression, whether through 
the acquisition of wealth, or the pur- 
suit of Beauty, or the return to Nature, 
or the worship of the Majority. It is 
far from a new or peculiarly American 
feeling. Most European and all British 
fiction of the twentieth century is domi- 
nated by it. Hence Walpole’s recent 
“Captives,” as coming from an English- 
man, seemed belated and repetitious. 
But while our own novelists were giving 
tentative utterance to this feeling before 
1914, the war and its after-reaction were 
needed to bring it home: to reduce it, at 
least, to the common denominator of the 
average citizen’s mood, so that protest 
and revolt have now become almost the 
normal thing in our fiction. Just now, 
on the evidence of the novels in hand, it 
seems to be settling into a fiction of dis- 
couragement. The prisoner dashes him- 
self against the bars in vain. After all, 
a Miss Lulu Betts in “real” life seldom 
does get out; all the volatile wife of 
“Main Street” gains from her struggles 
is a defiant hope that her daughter may 
succeed where she herself has failed. 

The Middle West continues to serve as 
scene. There if anywhere dwells the 
average citizen; there in their perfection 
are the hubby, the wifie, the front lawn, 
the terrible infant, the grocer’s bill, the 
other woman, and all. There in the 
narrow houses dwell the blind mice, there 
flourish the tyrannies of dust and sand; 
there is Martin Wade, there Zell. “The 
Narrow House” takes for motto the 
cheerful testimony of Blake’s pebble 
about the love that builds a hell in 
heaven’s despite. It is an excessively 
dreary book by a writer of misguided 
talent. It outnaturalizes the naturalists 
of the nineties and warbles in addition a 
merry post-Freudian strain, like an oboe 
flatting in a butcher’s shop. It is the 
story, or picture, of a poor-respectable 
family hopelessly frustrating each other. 
Note the types; several of them reappear 
in others of the novels here grouped. 
Slack and pretentious paterfamilias; 


Bos- 





drudge of a mother; son not without 
virtue, but well-meaning rather than 
strong; unattractive old maid daughter 
pining for love; daughter-in-law of 
mollusc or ‘“‘vamp” type, frail and sensual 
—a monster of ingrowing sensibility. 
Other characters are the beefsteak (‘“‘the 
beautiful wine-colored blood spurted 
from the soft pink inner flesh and 
mingled with the grease that was cool- 
ing and coating the bottom of the 
dish”); Mrs. Farley’s skirt which 
dragged behind; and the flies—the flies 
to which we are always returning. The 
spinster suffering for her virginity domi- 
nates the scene: “What shall I do? Lies. 
I think I’m going mad . . . What does 
it come to? Sheep. Wag. Wag tail. 
Mistress Mary. Far away over the hills. 


The street. Dark over the hills. Dark. 
Darkness is one. There are no eyes in 
the dark . .. Horace...” So runs 


the trivial nightmare of consciousness 
for her, and no escape. She tries to kill 
herself and can not. Winnie the vamp 
does die, but her hapless Laurence re- 
mains somehow bound to her. They are 
all victims, all helpless and_ all 
despicable. I clearly remember recording 
myself a sentimentalist when “The 
House of the Green Shutters” appeared 
years ago. A pretty tale, by present 
standards; but what it was to that day, 
“The Narrow House” is to this; and I 
turn from it, as from its predecessor, in 
impatient disgust. 

“Blind Mice” is of the Dreiser brand. 
It stares cross-eyed at life as at an object 
six inches in front of its nose; an unat- 
tractive and not very wholesome object, 
but there it is, and we may as well have 
a look at it, the real thing. Study it 
closely, describe what you see, and let 
who will be clever. Blind mice: here are 
four of them in a tiny cage: see how 
they crowd and worry and pursue one 
another, all at cross purposes, with clash- 
ing impulses and desires. A husband, 
florid, vain, susceptible; a wife of deeper 
nature, worthy of a better mate; the 
family friend, a man of some strength 
who might have been that mate; the 
wife’s mother who is the remorseless 
“vamp” of the piece. This last is, dis- 
tressingly, the central figure: she makes 
the irremediable mischief. Whatever a 
study of the middle-aged siren need be, 
this is. But she is an old game by now, 
and should be more subtly played than 
the minute yet somewhat coarse method 
of the present writer permits. If the 
husband were a less abysmal fool there 
would be “nothing in it” for her. As 
matters stand, she ruins her daughter’s 
happiness and leaves her tied in unhappy 
wedlock —for the child’s sake. In 
“Zell,” it is the man who can not escape. 
The book is in three parts. There is for 
me a sharp partition in quality between 
the first section on the one hand (about 
two-fifths of the book) and the second 
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and third on the other. The first part, 
“The Zell Family,” is too much a kind 
of thing—the whimsical, Wellsish-Tark- 
ingtonian, domestic comedy article. In 
the other parts, “Marriage” and “Evoca- 
tion,” we are at once and permanently 
on solid ground. Herman Zell might 
have been a notable artist but for his 
unequal marriage. A little boldness and 
unscrupulousness might have won him 
freedom and a real mate. He chooses 
the silly wife, the humdrum way, for his 
child’s sake. It is a sign of Mr. Aikman’s 
healthy-mindedness that he does not 
judge this to be a choice of defeat. As, 
at the end of the narrative, Zell watches 
an operatic tenor at his tricks, he is al- 
most reconciled to his own neglect of 
a glorious voice: “At least I have not 
strutted. At least I have not shirked. 
At least, I am no mere pretense of a 
man.” To escape from the frying-pan is 
only part of the problem. 

“Dust” and “The Sand Doctor” are 
bits of evidence that not all the prisoners 
are in the narrow houses of our main 
streets. The publishers back ‘‘Dust” as 
“a fine, gripping novel of the Middle 
West.” So it is in its way; but it grips 
with a cold hand. It may be said to dis- 
play a human obverse of the drama in 
Hamsun’s “Growth of the Soil.” Here 
also is a stark man of the soil building 
a little world out of nothing. But there 
is nothing creative in Martin Wade’s 
spirit. He is the temporary bully, not 
the servant, of the soil. And as against 
the mute unshakable virtue of Hamsun’s 
man of might, Wade shows a brutal and 
sterile will to acquire. There is no com- 
fort for the slow torment of his woman’s 
life but in his death. He passes, and 
quickly the great farm he has reared out 
of the dust sinks back to nothing, and the 
eternal dust settles over its grave... 
“Martin’s life,” thought Rose, “it was 
like a handful of dust thrown into God’s 
face and blown back again by the wind 
to the ground.” Dust in the eyes and 
ashes in the mouth—and what else? 

“The Sand Doctor,” thank Heaven, 
has a romantic ending: we live to see the 
misunderstood man of genius, who has 
been so nearly smothered by domesticity 
and other circumstance, actually recog- 
nized for what he is, even by his wife, 
and in a fair way to fulfill his proper 
destiny all round. The Great Lakes 
sands which are the beginning and the 
ending of so much at “Finley” are 
friendly to the “sand doctor.” The dunes 
are home to him and his mate, the dunes 
which with all their physical mutability 
have in them the constancy of nature— 
“have somehow, for those who under- 
stand, the warm, living spirit of the 
earth itself at the heart of them.” There 
are plenty of defects in the tale, artifice 
of construction and roughness in char- 
acterization; but there is health in it. 


H. W. BoYNTON 


Through the Looking-Glass 
—Brilliant but Distorted 


Tue Mirrors oF Downinc Street. By “A 
Gentleman with a Duster.” New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
HE laws of optics decree that when 
one seeks to see, not oneself but 
another, in a mirror, one must gaze at an 
angle. The “Gentleman with a Duster” 
who gives us pictures of British states- 
men reflected from the mirrors of Down- 
ing Street gives evidence of observation 
from an angle decidedly acute. But while 
his personal bias is obvious, his style is 
very brilliant, and there is no doubt that 
his criticism is searching and frequently 
justified, in spite of a tendency to exag- 
geration. The critical and biographical 
studies of eleven of the statesmen most 
prominent in the period of the war—and 
in the case of some of them, after the 
war—are intended by the anonymous 
author, according to his introduction, to 
raise the tone of public life. In his 
opinion most of these statesmen have 
suffered from a loss of principle and 
moral earnestness, and he would rouse 
them to high moral purpose and unselfish 
devotion by holding the mirror up before 
them. 


His first picture is naturally that of 
Lloyd George. For a background he out- 
lines the Premier’s tremendous achieve- 
ments and extraordinary rise to power, to 
which he pays a glowing tribute. But 
with power has come a slackening of 
moral fibre, and the appeals that formerly 
came from the heart are now consciously 
staged as if they were part of a game— 
a game which he has come to delight in 
playing for its own sake. One paragraph 
sums up the whole portrait: 


No man of our period, when he is pro- 
foundly moved, and when he permits his gen- 
uine emotion to carry him away, can utter an 
appeal to conscience with anything like so com- 
pelling a simplicity. His failure lies in a grow- 
ing tendency to discard an instinctive emo- 
tionalism for a calculated astuteness which too 
often attempts to hide its cunning under the 
garb of honest sentiment. His intuitions are 
+ ora his reasoning powers inconsider- 
able. 


To a certain extent this criticism is un- 
doubtedly justified. The issues with 
which Lloyd George has had to deal in 
recent years are far more complex than 
those of the preceding period and lend 
themselves less readily to direct and 
simple moral appeal, yet it is natural that 
he should approach them in the same way 
and use the same methods, even if some- 
what artificial. Such was most certainly 
the case in the so-called “khaki” election. 
But what the writer overlooks is pre- 
cisely that in this complex situation, with 
its web of conflicting interests, England 
had great need of the very agility which 
the Premier has displayed in such an 
amazing degree. It is true that Lloyd 
George reads little and shows a strange 


ignorance of many simple facts of the 
European situation, but it is equally true 
that none can surpass him in grasping 
quickly the results of the studies of 
others. He has made many blunders and 
some of them will cost England dearly in 
the future, but who else could have held 
the discordant elements together so well 
or shifted sail so skilfully in the heavy 
weather through which his country has 
been passing? 

To Lord Carnock, better known as Sir 
Arthur Nicolson, British Ambassador at 
Petrograd, and to Lord Fisher, the 
author pays high tributes. There are 
many who will take issue with his judg- 
ment in the case of the former, for de- 
spite his excellent qualities, it is fairly 
evident that his estimate of the Russian 
situation and his counsel as to Russian 
policy left much to be desired. As to the 
bluff old sailor, no matter how many 
enemies he made in his lifetime, nearly 
all Englishmen now recognize that they 
owe to him the fleet that determined the 
result of the war, and that he did his 
work despite the hampering of politi- 
cians. 

To Mr. Asquith the author does scant 
juscice, but the caricature is worthy of 
study. To him Asquith falls short of the 
first rank; his ambition is cold and cal- 
culating; he achieved his high position 
not by genius but by skilfully assimilat- 
ing the knowledge and genius of others; 
and at the crisis he failed. “Nothing in 
Mr. Asquith’s career,” he writes, “is 
more striking than his fall from power: 
it was as if > pin dropped.” And then he 
proceeds to sum up as follows: 

The truth is that Mr. Asquith possesses all 
the appearance of greatness but few of its ele- 
ments. He has dignity of presence, an almost 
unrivaled mastery of language, a trenchant dia- 
lectic, a just and honorable mind; but he is 
entirely without creative power and has out- 
grown that energy of moral earnestness which 
"icles the early years of his political 
ite. 

The study of Lord Northcliffe is 
fascinating, to say the least. The most 
powerful newspaper publisher in the 
world is represented as ailing in body 
and untrained in mind, but possessing a 
quick imagination without sequence. The 
source of his power is his romantic mind, 
which imparts to his papers a living spirit 
of the unexpected, the unusual, the re- 
markable. He has preserved a boyish 
spirit and loves a struggle. In the matter 
of intention he is honorable and cour- 
ageous, but he is reckless in the means 
he employs to achieve his ends and seems 
to have no moral scruples in a fight. Here 
is the author’s striking picture of the 
man: 


The moral and intellectual condition of the 
world, a position from which only a great 
spiritual palingenesis can deliver civilization, 
is a charge on the sheet which Lord North- 
cliffe will have to answer at the seat of judg- 
ment. He has received the price of that condi- 
tion in the multitudinous pence of the people; 
consciously or unconsciously he has traded 
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on their ignorance, ministered to their vulgari- 
ties, and inflamed the lowest and most corrupt- 
ing of their passions: if they had had another 
guide his purse would be empty. : 

All the same, it is the greatest mistake for 
his enemies to declare that he is nothing better 
than a cynical egoist trading on the enormous 
ignorance of the English middle classes. He 
is a boy, full of adventure, full of romance, 
and full of whims, seeing life as the finest 
fairy-tale in the world, and enjoying every 
incident that comes his way, whether it be the 
bitterest and most cruel of fights or the oppor- 
tunity for doing someone a romantic kindness. 

Lord Kitchener the author seeks to 
pull down from his pedestal as a national 
hero, and it must be admitted that much 
of his criticism is just. Of the value of 
the Kitchener legend at the outbreak of 
the war he has no doubt, but it genu- 
ineness he calls in question. In doing so, 
however, he uses a method that lays him 
open to a charge of pettiness and spite, 
for he dwells less on the big shortcomings 
in Kitchener than on his foibles and 
meannesses. That he was far from clever 
and achieved fame and high position by 
persistent plodding, and that his ability 
was not equal to the demands of the 
tasks imposed upon him by the war, has 
been evident to many, and the fall of the 
popular idol was tragic, but it is not nice 
to rake up trifling incidents to show him 
mean and small. His unswerving devo- 
tion to duty the writer acknowledges and 
to this he attributes the impression 
Kitchener made, the impression of a 
great character. In this connection we 
can not refrain from mentioning the 
comment of an English critic that “a 
duster is not a man’s weapon.” 

The sketches of Winston Churchill and 
Lord Robert Cecil are perhaps the best 
in the volume, though in the case of the 
latter he might well have found in ill 
health an explanation of the lack of en- 
ergy and initiative which he deplores. To 
Mr. Balfour he does a distinct injustice 
in attributing to him a greed for office 
which he most certainly lacks, and in 
failing to give him credit for the great 
personal triumph of his mission to Amer- 
ica in the dark days of the war. For 
Lord Haldane are reserved the chief 
encomiums of the book. Here the author 
pours forth his feelings of admiration 
and devotion in a torrent of praise. And 
without doubt the praise is well merited, 
for it was Lord Haldane who more than 
anyone else was responsible for the Brit- 
ish army being prepared for the great 
war, though he went down before popu- 
lar clamor as a pro-German when the war 
came. This was of course terribly unjust 
and a great loss to England in her hour 
of need, and the writer can not forgive 
the politicians who allowed him to be 
sacrificed. To say, however, that he did 
not care for office and yielded with entire 
good grace is laying it on a bit thick. 

It is perhaps in this passionate tribute 
to Lord Haldane that is to be found the 
clue to the identity of the anonymous 
author. The Manchester Guardian re- 


cently announced that after careful in- 
vestigation it had arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the book was written by F. 8. 
Oliver. Several other names have also 
been suggested. I venture the opinion 
that the style, the political views, and 
the attitude of the writer towards the 
men with whom he deals, point strongly 
to Harold Begbie. 


JEROME LANDFIELD 


A Brazilian Mystic 


A Brazimian Mystic. Being the Life and 
Miracles of Antonio Conselheiro. By R. 
B. Cunninghame Graham. 
NTONIO CONSELHEIRO, — An- 
tonio the Counselor, lay priest and 
religious fanatic—a provincial Brazilian 
Savonarola of the eighteen nineties, is 
unknown to the world at large. He was 
an interesting, misguided character, who 
led a thrilling—though deluded and ill- 
starred—movement in the Sertad of 
Bahia. 


Mr. Cunninghame Graham has told the 
story of Antonio the Counselor—Antonio 
Maciel—known as the last of the Gnos- 
tics, in his most vivid style, and has 
given us a masterful description of the 
life of the Brazilian plainsmen, half cow- 
boy and half mystic. No more ready pen 
could be found for this task. Mr. Gra- 
ham’s life in the Argentine Pampas and 
his tales of the Gaucho have well fitted 
him to be the chronicler of the South 
American frontiersman, and what he 
writes is always a decided addition to 
English literature. 

Antonio Conselheiro’s life drama was 
enacted in the Sertad, that red-brown 
desert and sun-baked plain, lying high 
in the hinterland of the States of Bahia 
and Pernambuco—a wild country for 
wild doings. Its arid nature unfits it for 
agriculture and its hardy inhabitants are 
forced for a livelihood to the raising of 
their still more hardy cattle. 

The Vaqueiros of the Sertad, as these 
plainsmen are called, lived a still wilder 
life forty years ago than they do to-day— 
and wild enough it is. Herding cattle 
in an arid plain not far removed from 
the equator, a plain where the only 
vegetable life is a thorny scrub and 
where all but an armor of heavy deer- 
skin clothes is torn to shreds by the 
thorns and thick underbrush, produced 
a sturdy race of centaurs. Their whole 
existence was made up of cattle-raising 
with its difficulty and hardships, frontier 
pleasures with their attendant feuds and 
knife play, and a deep-rooted mystic re- 
ligion, probably engendered by the never- 
ending fight against the drought. This 
mystic religion was to play the most im- 
portant part in the life of Antonio Con- 
selheiro. 

Though descended from a Vaqueiro 
family which had been well known 
for its. feuds, Antonio Maciel be- 


gan life in the prosaic atmosphere of 
the small town of Quixeramboim in the 
State of Ceara. A quiet youth of 
religious habits with some education, 
he entered his father’s country store as 
clerk. Life went tranquilly forward, as 
it does in small tropical towns, until he 
met his fate in the shape of his wife— 
a person of‘an amatory nature, who often 
wandered from the threshold, but who 
returned time and time again to be for- 
given. This went on until she deserted 
him entirely for another man, and hate 
and mortification changed his whole fu- 
ture. 


In desire for vengance, not finding the 
author of his wrongs, he attacked and 
wounded a relative of his wife’s com- 
panion, was arrested, tried, imprisoned, 
and escaped. For ten years his life is 
unknown. It is thought that he took to 
the forest and lived as a hermit, occa- 
sionally seeing some of the wilder Indian 
tribes. When he reappeared, clad in a 
coarse shirt of linen and leaning on a 
pilgrim staff, with long flowing hair and 
beard, with a wild visionary look in his 
eyes, he soon attracted attention as a re- 
ligious fanatic and collected a crowd of 
followers. 


He gave advice to the ignorant country 
people on religious matters, and was soon 
called the “Counselor.’”’ Whether he had 
any definite idea in mind of righting 
wrongs or of founding a sect it is im- 
possible to say, but it appears that he 
was more the creature of circumstances 
than a “planner” of deep-laid schemes 
for the future. Living like a begging 
friar, he wandered from place to place 
in the Sertad, preaching and giving ad- 
vice, his followers growing in number as 
he went. All sorts and conditions flocked 
to the new prophet—Vaqueiros, their 
women, half-bred Indians—all bowed 
down to the mystic teacher. 

In 1877, as he was becoming an object 
of suspicion to the Brazilian Govern- 
ment as a possible fomenter of revolu- 
tion, trumped-up charges were brought 
against him and he was taken for trial 
to Bahia. As nothing could be proved, 
he was set free and rejoined his followers 
with added prestige. His treatment by 
the Government seems to have bestirred 
him to greater activity, and for ten years 
he wandered through the Sertad at the 
head of a motley band—accredited with 
performing miracles and making prophe- 
cies. His doctrines were akin to those 
preached by some of the Gnostic Sec- 
taries: chastity, the coming of anti- 
Christ, his defeat, and the glorious here- 
after. 

However, his importance, as sooner or 
later it was bound to do, excited the 
clergy to take steps to prevent further 
poaching on their preserves, and the 
Archbishop of Bahia enjoined his parish 
priests to forbid their people to listen 
to the Counselor. As this was of no 
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avail, the Government was again called 
in, but nothing was done and Antonio’s 
fame grew and the stories of his miracles 
increased. 

In 1893, with the fall of Dom Pedro 
and the inauguration of the Republic, 
the Counselor appeared to have at last 
formulated some sort of policy, and ex- 
horted his people against the new Gov- 
ernment. This action seemed to be con- 
nected in some strange manner with a 
mystic belief that, with the return to 
earth of the historic King, Don Sebas- 
tian, the millennium would be at hand. 
The idea of a republic seemed to have 
broken into this dream. Thus started a 
civil war between the Government troops 
and the Jaguncos, as Antonio Consel- 
heiro’s followers came to be called. 

The latter half of Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham’s book is given over to a thrill- 
ing description of the building of the 
town of Canudos, to which the Counselor 
withdrew with his followers and the 
four years of warfare waged between 
the Jaguncos and force after force of 
disorganized Government troops sent 
against their desert stronghold. 

The book holds the reader with a pe- 
culiar fascination until the very end, 
when, accompanied by the booming of 
the “Whitworth” gun, brought with al- 
most superhuman effort through the 
wilderness, the invading troops go 
through the battered ruins of the huge 
Cathedral fortress of Canudos and find 
the body of Antonio Conselheiro, still 
dressed in his blue linen robe, with a 
look of mystic calm on his dead face. 


JORDAN HERBERT STABLER 


A Hater of Compromise 


PriNcIPLES OF FREEDOM. By Terence Mac- 
Swiney, Late Lord Mayor of Cork. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 

HIS book is deserving of attention 
for reasons quite apart from that 
melancholy and poignant interest which 
surrounds the name of its author. The 
title, indeed, is not very apt, and the 
reader will look in vain for any system- 
atic treatment of the principles of free- 
dom. He will find rather a series of 
meditations on various aspects of Ire- 
land’s struggle, each one of which is made 
to suggest some general truth about the 
duties, the privileges, the sacrifices, and 
the enthusiasms of nationality. Judg- 
ments may differ about the Terence 

MacSwiney whom the newspapers a few 

months ago made known to us. But all 

who value good literature will agree that 

a real literary gift belonged to the Ter- 

ence MacSwiney who wrote these papers. 

We have here the sort of book which 

will have many a reader’s pencil mark 

on its margins. Again and again there 
is some vivid, sparkling phrase that 
makes us catch our breath, some burst 
of incisive, satiric humor that makes 


us think we see before our eyes a scene 
of Irish life, some paragraph of inde- 
scribable pathos that makes us know we 
are in the company of a poet. 


No date is given for the successive 
articles that are here brought together, 
but it is plain from internal evidence 
that they belong to the period of ten 
years ago. The Great War is only hinted 
at as among the possibilities of the fu- 
ture. The author moves in the world 
of Mr. Asquith’s Home Rule Bill, of the 
Railway Strike of 1911, of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s budget, of the militant suf- 
fragettes, and of the crusade against the 
House of Lords. He clearly belonged to 
the group, then very small indeed, of 
-uncompromising separationists, dissatis- 
fied with John Redmond and the Nation- 
alist party, and resolved on a final breach 
with England. He is a hater of com- 
promise—“the man of policy always look- 
ing for a middle way.” To those afraid 
to speak the whole truth he retorts that 
they should rather be afraid to hide it. 
For MacSwiney Ireland’s difficulties 
were not to be solved by “the emigrant- 
ship.” Though he knew that some pros- 
perous emigrants would call him a fool 
for preferring to take risks and suffer- 
ing with his own people at home, he 
knew also that most heroes have been 
laughed at for their folly. This line of 
thinking furnishes an obvious text for 
preaching the virtues of resolute candor 
against time-serving discretion, of the 
faith that moves mountains against the 
cunning that always takes note of 
“things as they are,” of the readiness— 
if need be—for war “because there are 
moral horrors worse than any physical 
horror.” And all through the book there 
is that radiant idealizing of free nation- 
ality which by this time, both in its 
glories and in its delusions, we know 
too well. 


A hundred years ago, as all readers 
of Scott will remember, the word “en- 
thusiast” often meant what we now mean 
by “fanatic.” A book like this helps us 
to understand the reason, and if we now 
think of enthusiasm in terms of un- 
mixed praise it is well for us to be 
reminded that at times there is no one 
else so dangerous as the man who is 
thoroughly in earnest. With the re- 
spect that is always due to the sincere 
we must protest that men like MacSwi- 
ney are martyrs by mistake. One reads 
with a thrill of emotion those passages 
about willing self-sacrifice in which ten 
years ago he seems to have foreshadowed 
and accepted his own destined fate. Nor 
should one omit to record to his credit 
that he expresses a cordial appreciation 
of those who honestly thought that Ire- 
land was not to be really served by striv- 
ing for his ideals. The note of toler- 
ance towards those who differed from 
him is often emphatic, provided always 
that he takes the difference as genuine. 


But for men like him it was easier to 
avow this principle than to follow it, 
for—as is often exemplified in these 
pages—it was hard for him to believe 
in any particular case that the differ- 
ence of opinion was genuine. Like the 
historic Scotsman, he was open to con- 
viction, but would like to see the man 
who could convince him. Hence his bit- 
ter jibes at writers like Macaulay in the 
past, and at public men like the consti- 
tutional Nationalists in the present. 


One wonders, too, what has become of 
his creed of “No Compromise,” when 
one finds in the same book a scornful 
denunciation of those who would accept 
Home Rule within the Empire, and a 
vigorous defense of agreeing to the 
Home Rule Act as an instalment while 
the purpose of pressing afterwards for 
separation is ‘kept steadily in view. On 
what understanding, one may ask, was 
the passing of Mr. Asquith’s bill pos- 
sible? What sort of degraded “policy” 
was that of affecting to take as a solu- 
tion what one meant to use as a mere 
lever for fresh demands? Only in so far 
as the gospel of independence preached 
in this book was not regarded as typical 
of Ireland’s spirit could the Home Rule 
proposals have had a chance with the 
British electorate. 


Moreover, in his first essay there is a 
passage of sombre interest in the light 
of what these last years have shown. The 
author is there at pains to insist that no 
scheme for procuring Ireland’s liberty 
should be adopted at the cost of hinder- 
ing a simi.ar movement in other coun- 
tries. He writes: “I have heard it argued 
that we ought, if we could, make a 
foreign alliance to crush English power 
here, even if our foreign allies were en- 
gaged in crushing freedom elsewhere. . . 
If Ireland were to win freedom by help- 
ing, directly or indirectly, to crush an- 
other people, she would earn the execra- 
tion she has herself poured out on 
tyranny for ages.” These are bold, true 
words, worthy of the writer at his very 
best, and his best is high. But how shall 
we explain his later attitude towards 
those who issued the manifesto in Easter 
Week, 1916, about what Ireland was to 
achieve with the help of her “gallant 
allies in Europe”? What were those for- 
eign allies doing to freedom elsewhere? 

Such incoherences as these are a warn- 
ing against the wholesale charge of in- 
sincerity in criticising those from whom 
one differs. For the propagandist it is 
indeed hard to be sincere, but it should 
not be beyond one’s powers to be char- 
itable. This book is a saddening one, but 
it is one that ought to be read, fori re- 
veals the element of deepest pathos in the 
Irish situation. It proclaims, often with 
glowing eloquence, principles which all 
honest men must admire. It pours with- 
ering scorn on the mean artifices which 
honest men must despise. But when he 
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leaves these spacious generalities and 
comes to particulars our author gets out 
of relation to the real facts of the case. 
All men who immolate themselves for an 
idea deserve the respect that belongs to 
a virtue so rare. To the present critic 
MacSwiney’s concrete ideals were false, 
his methods were ruinous, his sacrifice 
was misplaced. That such a spirit of en- 
durance should so often be joined to such 
delusions is among the darker sides of 
the Ireland of to-day. 


HERBERT L. STEWART 


Bernhardi, Undismayed, 
Tries Again 


Tue War OF THE FuTuRE, IN THE LIGHT OF 
THE LESSONS OF THE Wortp War. By 
General von Bernhardi. Translated by 
F. A. Holt. New York: D. Appleton 
and Co. 

HIS is a singularly detached per- 
formance. The great battles of the 

world war are only casually mentioned, 
likewise the great commanders. The col- 
lapse and present military impotence of 
Germany, which are frankly stated, are 
passed in a paragraph. As to the respon- 
sibility, General Bernhardi has no doubt. 
The civil power failed in its duty, the 
military power made no essential mis- 
take. There was lacking that due sub- 
ordination of the Government to the gen- 
eral staff—‘“the unconditional depend- 
ence of policy on the requirements and 
results of strategy or military effort.” 
This simple explanation made, the author 
turns to his old delightful studies with a 
new and vaster basis of fact. After all 
wars are fought that we may draw les- 
sons for new wars. A very little blue 
penciling of these pages would leave the 
reader quite uncertain whether Germany 
had recently been at war. 


This attitude of detachment is on the 
whole more impressive than the lessons 
it accompanies. The analysis is insuffi- 
cient for a real student of strategy and 
tactics, while often over-elaborate and 
tedious for a layman. Naturally the 
author is converted to the machine gun. 
In his “War of To-day” he advised that 
machine guns should be doled out spar- 
ingly to the infantry because, being a de- 
fensive arm, they impaired initiative. 
Now he regards the rapid-firer as the 
chief arm of attack. He has also been 
won over to the minor light artillery 
which moves with the infantry waves. 
Oddly he does not grasp, or at least never 
states, that great tactical discovery of 
the French that every unit from an army 
to a section must have all the arms, 
including both those of high and of flat 
trajectory. 

How General Bernhardi glimpses 
through the late war any fair future for 
cavalry baffles the reviewer. Apart from 


the fact that reconnoissance has largely 
passed to the air service, modern oper- 
ations are impossible without good and 
abundant roads, and such roads make 
mounted men, except for limited police 
duty, superfluous. Our author’s natural 
tenderness for his own service is more 
creditable to his heart than to his head. 
Cavalry will undoubtedly remain, for it 
develops a valuable esprit, and is the best 
schooling for whatever men have to do 
with horse transportation. But the glory 
of cavalry as a fighting arm has plainly 
passed. 

General Bernhardi’s most ambitious 
chapter describes an imaginary decisive 
battle in trench warfare. It would begin 
with a strategic retreat on a broad front. 
Meanwhile the battleground behind has 
been prepared, the artillery placed, the 
ranges accurately determined. Gradu- 
ally the foe is to be lured back to this 
selected ground and annihilated at the 
appointed moment. The victory will be a 
break through, after which war of move- 
ment will deal severally with the now di- 
vided forces of the beaten foe. What is 
really proposed is simply the application 
of the French strategy of the Marne to 
the conditions of trench warfare. The 
idea is brilliantly and persuasively ex- 
pressed, but a feint and surprise on the 
gigantic scale supposed would be possible 
only to a general whose command of the 
air was complete and whose trenches per- 
mitted no leakage of information. Only 
a very foolish or very unlucky foe would 
be likely to be drawn into the prepared 
shambles. 

Possibly the defects of General Bern- 
hardi’s thinking are those of the German 
military mind. The supposition seems to 
be that victory rests solely on prepara- 
tion and calculation, and that these may 
be complete and infallible. Now plainly 
there can not be too ‘much preparation 
for a great movement, plainly also the 
general will meet emergencies in action 
for which no provision has been made. 
Victory, if we may trust history, is gen- 
erally improvised by the inspiration of 
the moment. Thus the German military 
mentality takes no account of the sense 
of opportunity and occasion, of great 
strategy on the spot and in the stress of 
action. For this the only training is that 
of the military imagination in the widest 
sense. No general staff with an inkliig 
of this elementary truth could have com- 
posed the absurd time-table for Paris. 
In short, to trust too much to tactics and 
plan and too little to the genius of com- 
mand is to gain on the smaller and lose 
on the larger issues of a war. 

This book is interesting and nowhere 
more so than in the incidental picture it 
affords of a gentle old scholar deliciously 
rolling under his tongue a world war 
which has brought disaster to his own 
nation. 

FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 


The Oldest Guide-book to 


Corea 
VERHAAL VAN HET VERGAAN VAN HET JACHT 
De SPERWER EN VAN HET WEDERVAREN DER 
SCHIPBREUKELINGEN OP HET EILAND QUEL- 
PAERT EN HET VASTELAND VAN KOREA 
(1653-1666) MET EENE BESCHRIJVING VAN 
pAT RijkK. Door Hendrik Hamel. Uitge- 
geven door B. Hoetink. ’s-Gravenhage: 
Martinus Nijhoff. 
HIS volume is the eighteenth of the 
series published by the “Linschoten- 
Vereeniging,” a society which has for its 
purpose the publication in the original 
Dutch of rare or yet unprinted descrip- 
tions of early travels and sea-voyages by 
Netherlanders. The work of the editors 
is subject to strict rules which guarantee 
uniformity of method and good scholar- 
ship. Each edition must contain an ac- 
count of the author’s life and of the oc- 
casion for his voyage, a full bibliography 
of the early editions, and an index of the 
works consulted by the editor. The re- 
prints must be scrupulously accurate and 
based on the most reliable of the old edi- 
tions or manuscripts. The account of the 
wreck of the Sparrow-hawk, as edited by 
Mr. Hoetink, answers in every respect to 
these requirements. There are several 
early editions of Hamel’s narrative from 
the presses of three different printers, 
but none of them accurate, as some are 
incomplete and others contain fictitious 
matter not found in Hamel’s own manu- 
script, which he presented to the Gover- 
nor General and Councilors at Batavia. 
This document has fortunately been pre- 
served in the Colonial Archives at The 
Hague and now appears in print for the 
first time. 

Hamel’s simple narrative is the earliest 
account in a European language of the 
country and the people of Corea. Dr. W. 
E. Griffis, the author of “Corea, The Her- 
mit Nation,” has called it “a piece of 
downright, unembroidered truth,” and 
Mr. J. Scott, in his “Stray Notes on 
Corean History,” says that “place after 
place which Hamel mentions have been 
identified, and every scene and every 
feature can be recognized as if it were a 
tale told of to-day. So strong is native 
conservatism both in language and habit 
that Hamel’s description of two hundred 
years ago reproduces every feature of 
present Corean life.” The writer of a 
foreword to a recent reprint of the early 
English translation remarked that “there 
are points, like his circumstantial account 
of the man-eating crocodiles to be found 
in Chosen, which sound rather like a 
‘traveler’s tale,’ though it is possible that 
such animals may have existed two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago and yet be ex- 
tinct now.” But in Hamel’s manuscript 
there is no mention of crocodiles, and it 
appears that the passage in question was 
inserted by the Amsterdam printer Saag- 
man, who wanted to utilize a picture of 
these monsters in his possession. 
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BASED ON OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 
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of the Committee of Imperial Defence. 
THE MERCHANT NAVY IN THE WAR 








By ARCHIBALD HURD. Vol. I. With 
Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. 486 pages. 

| $750 met. 
| This is no ordinary official history, but an 
epic of heroism. For its preparation Mr. 


Hurd has been given access to all the official 


documents bearing upon his subject by the 
Admiralty, the Board of Trade, and the Min- 
istry of Shipping. The first volume deals with 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| the operations of the Emden and other German 
| cruisers in the early days of the struggle; with 
| the inauguration of the 
| attack upon merchants ships, and with the 
| tragedy of the sinking of the Lusitania. It 
| will be provided with a comprehensive index 
of the names of the officers, men, and ships, 
| and will be accompanied by a chart and will 
be fully illustrated. 
| ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
} WRITINGS OF WILLIAM JAMES 
} By RALPH BARTON PERRY, Professor 
of Philosophy in Harvard University. 8vo. 
$2.25 net. 

This book contains approximately three hun- 
| dred titles, exclusive of tyanslations, and 
| posthumous publications. It is a reader’s guide, 
} not merely a_ collector’s bibliography. Pro- 
| fessor Perry’s notes as to the subject matter 

covered by each title together with the alpha- 
betics al index, constitute the book a reference 
| list to the writings of William James, 

a guide not only to the volumes of collected 
essays, but also to James's numerous con- 
| tributions to periodicals. 


By WILLIAM JAMES. 8vo. 


| COLLECTED ESSAYS AND REVIEWS | 


Pp. viii + 
| 513 $3.75 net. 
This volume, 
| Professor Ralph 
brings 


which has an introduction by 
Barton Perry, of Harvard, 


| thirty-nine scattered articles of William James 
| and includes such important papers as “Philo- 
| sophical Conceptions and Practical Results,” 


the first statement of the author’s Pragmatism. 
These papers have not heretofore appeared 
in book form and some of them have been 
lost sight of and forgotten. The present vol- 
ume added to those already published will 
render all of the author’s more significant writ- 
ings easily accessible. 
IRELAND IN THE EUROPEAN SYS- 
TEM, (Vol. 1, 1500 to 1557) 
By JAMES HOGAN, Professor of History, 


University College, Cork. S8vo. Pp. xxx + 
237. $5.00 net. 
This work, while not dealing with Irish in- 


the reactions of or reacted upon those_of 
Europe, endeavors to give the history of Ire- 
land in its European relations from the six- 
teenth century to our own times. 


RUSSIA_IN THE EIGHTIES, SPORT 
AND POLITICS 
By JOHN F. BADDELEY. With a Por- 


trait of Count Schouvaloff, a Facsimile, and 

Maps. 8vo. $10.50 met. 

This is the record of a special correspon- 
dent’s life in Russia from 1880-1890. The 
author enjoyed the intimate friendship of Count 
Peter Schouvaloff, at one time Russian Am- 
bassador in London, whose opinions and remi- 
niscences constitute the most valuable portion 
of the book. Lord Dufferin, Sir Edward Thorn- 
ton, Sir Robert Morier, and many others also 
figure largely, and there are also ee on 
fishing in Finland, and on hunting and shoot- 
ing, big game and small, in various parts of 
Russia. 

THE RELATIONS OF FRENCH AND 

ENGLISH SOCIETY, 1763-1793. Thesis 

approved by the yoy 2 ~ London 


for the ine of M.A., 

By C. H. LOCKITT, aA. *1B'Sc., F.R. 
Hist.S., Head Master of Bungay School, 
East Suffolk. 8vo. Pp. x + 136. $2.50 


net. 

A study of the significance of the French 
Revolution as a matter involving both French 
and English manners, tastes, and ideas; with 
some explanation of the failure of the revolu- 
tionary propaganda in England. Appendices 
give lists of English visitors of note to France, 
and Frenchmen in England during the period, 
and a bibliography. 
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Hamel was supercargo on a ship of the 
Dutch East India Company which was 
wrecked in 1653 on the island still known 
by the name of Quelpart and probably 
thus called by the Dutch sailors because 
many a ‘quelpaert’ or advice-boat of the 
Company had suffered shipwreck on its 
inhospitable shore. For the crew of the 
Sparrow-hawk were not the first Euro- 
peans to visit the island. They met a 
Corean there who, on better acquaint- 
ance, appeared to be a countryman of 
theirs, Jan Janszoon Weltevree, the only 
survivor of a former shipwreck, who had 
lived among the Coreans of the mainland 
ever since 1627 and had become as one 
of them, speaking their language fiu- 
ently and hardly remembering his mother 
tongue. The Coreans were jealous of 
their isolation and looked upon casta- 
ways as intruders whom safety demanded 
that they should treat as prisoners. These 
received from the King’s Governor the 
scantiest clothing and food, and for what 
they needed beyond that they had to go 
begging. They were several times com- 
pelled to change their place of deten- 
tion, thanks to which frequent re- 
movals Hamel was able to gather the ex- 
tensive and accurate knowledge of Corean 
topography which makes his narrative 
particularly valuable. In 1666, thirteen 
years after their arrival, he succeeded 
with seven others in escaping to Japan. 
They left eight comrades behind in cap- 
tivity, all but one of whom were set free 
two years later thanks to the good serv- 
ices of the Japanese Government, which 
intervened in their behalf. The eighth, 
according to one account, had died after 
Hamel’s departure, but the ship’s barber 
is authority for the story that he was hale 
and hearty when they left him but re- 
fused to leave Corea as he had married 
there and “had not a hair on his body 
that made him look like a Hollander or 
a Christian.” 


Though Hamel’s account was published 
several times in the seventeenth century, 
it never attained the popularity of achap- 
book. It had no gruesome incidents of 
murder and cannibalism such as formed 
the chief attraction of many another 
popular sea story. Hamel told only what 
he and his companions had experienced, 
and their experience speaks well for the 
Coreans. Foreigners who stole into the 
country in disguise as spies or surrepti- 
tious traders were tortured to death, but 
castaways, unless they tried to escape 
again, were humanely treated. So little 
did the recollection of their exile deter 
them from revisiting Corea that all of 
them offered to take part in an expedition 
planned by the Company with a view to 
establishing trade relations with the 
Coreans. The story of their adventures 
had revived old schemes formed, and 
abandoned again, in the early years of 
the Company’s existence. Prince Maurice 
of Orange, in a letter of December 18, 


1610, to the Emperor of Japan, had 
asked for the latter’s favor and assistance 
in obtaining a foothold for Dutch trade 
in Corea, and according to an entry dated 
November 30, 1613, in the Diary of 
Richard Cocks, “‘the Flemynges . . . have 
some small entrance allready into Corea, 
per way of an iland called Tushma, 
which standeth within sight of Corea and 
is frend to the Emperor of Japan.” But 
though Cocks was probably well in- 
formed, this early connection did not last 
long owing to the Coreans’ innate fear of 
foreign penetration. The country re- 
mained closed both to traders and trav- 
elers for more than two centuries after 
Hamel’s escape. Not until 1876 was it 
forced to admit strangers within its 
gates and could the accuracy of Hamel’s 
straightforward narrative be verified. 


A. J. B. 


The Problem of the 
Criminal 
THE OFFENDER AND His RELATION TO THE LAW 


AND Society. By Burdette G. Lewis. 
New York: Harper and Bros. 


QuicKsANps oF YoutH. By Franklin Chase 
Hoyt. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


R. LEWIS and Judge Hoyt are each 

in daily contact with that of which 

they write, for the former is New 

Jersey’s Commissioner of Agencies and 

Institutions, as he once was Commis- 

sioner of Correction for the City of New 

York, and the latter is Judge of the Chil- 

dren’s Court of that crowded cosmopol- 
itan centre. 

As Ex-Attorney General Wickersham 
says in his introduction to “The Of- 
fender,” its author touches on almost 
every phase of the problem suggested by 
the title he has chosen. With all the 
ages, he asks “why man offends”; and he 
tells us what an incarcerated offender 
should have for dinner. His book, which 
is one of Harper’s Modern Science Series, 
is primarily intended for legislators, 
judges, policemen, and officers of prisons 
and reformatories, and everyone of them 
is likely to find in it something that will 
be of use in his daily work. It first ap- 
peared in 1917, and this spring a new 
edition came from the press. 

Judge Hoyt on the other hand ad- 
dresses himself to the general public, and 
through well-told true stories of cases 
which have come before his court lets his 
readers learn how vitally important is the 
work it has to do. Whether many juven- 
ile delinquents shall become useful or 
dangerous depends in large part upon the 
kindliness, the understanding, the firm- 
ness, and the wisdom with which they 
are treated when they first fall into the 
hands of the law. 

Few will differ with Judge Hoyt that 
the case of every child brought before 
the authorities should be separately 
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studied and handled as its own peculiar 
circumstances suggest. Moreover, he be- 
lieves that for a Juvenile Court “to 
achieve its true purpose, it must bring 
into its work an enthusiasm, an idealism, 
and a spirit which will mark its every ef- 
fort and be felt by all concerned—espe- 
cially by the children themselves.” A high 
standard certainly, but we may believe 
that he, as well as Judge Lindsey in 
Denver and others less well known else- 
where, now attain it. These tribunals are 
still comparatively new. Time will tell 
how it will be after a while when they 
have become an old story, and the judge- 
ships in them are simply some of the 
jobs which from time to time have to be 
filled. It is quite possible, however, that 
the Nineteenth Amendment wiil insure 
that their importance will not often be 
overlooked. 

Adult as well as juvenile offenders are 
of infinite variety. Two men may have 
done substantially the same thing, and 
yet the treatment which would be the best 
for one of them may be very nearly the 
worst for the other. Mr. Lewis declares 
that the law “must deal with the offender 
as an individual rather than with crime 
as a product of the activities of crim- 
inals.” So soon as an offender is arrested 
the examination into his peculiarities 
should begin, and should continue to the 
end, through an indeterminate sentence, 
classification in prison, and subsequent 
parole, if he deserves it. There can be no 
doubt about it, provided—and the pro- 
viso is no small matter—that we can be 
reasonably sure that all these examina- 
tions and determinations shall be made 
by men who are fairly qualified to make 
them, and that the conclusions at which 
they arrive will, in the great majority of 
cases, be manifestly wise and just. Room 
for discretion will be far wider than it 
has been in the past, and yet one of the 
many just criticisms which Mr. Lewis 
makes upon our present system of admin- 
istering criminal law is the lack of uni- 
formity growing out of differences, some- 
times vital, among judges as to the prin- 
ciples which should regulate sentences, 
which I suppose is only another way of 
saying that there are almost as many 
kinds of judges as there are of criminals. 

Justice administered, after the East- 
ern fashion, by one sitting in the gate 
would be ideal, if the judge were at once 
dispassionate and all wise. Where the 
life or freedom of individuals is con- 
cerned, the experience of Western peo- 
ples has led them to prefer a Government 
of laws to one of men. This is not by 
way of criticism, or even of dissent. Get 
all the light that can be obtained as to 
the physical, moral, and mental make-up 
of the accused and as to his past history. 
Do all that you can so to group your of- 
fenders, and so to treat them, as to bring 
the best there is in every one of them to 
the top. So far as may be, let out of 





MODERN DEMOCRACIES 


By LORD BRYCE 


Former Ambassador to the United States 
Author of “The American Commonwealth” 


A monumental comparative study of the evolution of popular 
institutions, their workings in six representative democracies, ind 
a general casting up of accounts at a time when democracy is on the 
carpet. Not just a significant contribution to constitutional his- 
tory for the use of scholars, but a book so fresh and vigorous in its 
style and so broad in its treatment that it will appeal to the whole 
reading public. First large edition sold on publication. Second 
now ready. 2 volumes, $10.50 


IN HIS OWN IMAGE 


By MARY BRIARLY 


Four flesh and blood women, vibrant with reality, require cer- 
tain things of their men and of life. How their problems are com- 
plicated by the tangled motives and sinister cross-currents of the 
labor movement—as well as by their own emotions and inhibitions 
—makes an absorbingly frank and timely story of a 

2.25 


PROBLEMS OF A NEW WORLD 


By J. A. HOBSON 


A clearheaded analysis of the new forces set free by the break- 
up of the old order under the influence of war, and a constructive 
forecast of the world’s recuperative tendencies. $2.50 


RURAL NEW YORK 


By E. O. FIPPIN 


A survey of agricultural New York—its climate and resources, 
crops, animal industries, markets, etc. Not merely a work of refer- 
ence but “a book of pleasant reading.” $2.50 


MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS 


The Grey Room By Eden Phillpotts $2.00 
A Case in Camera By Oliver Onions 2.00 
As It Was in the Beginning By Arthur Train 1.75 
Timber Wolves By Bernard Cronin 2.00 
Folks By Victor Murdock 2.00 


AND 
THE MAN WHO DID THE RIGHT THING 


By SIR HARRY JOHNSTON 


A fine adventurer and two women—one subtle and adroit, the 
other simple and appealing—stand out against a background of 
brilliant English drawing-rooms and Africa’s untamed beauty. 








$2.50 
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Worth while Books of Timely Interest 











GREAT MEN 
AND GREAT DAYS 


By Stephane Lauzanne 


The book that has created such an extraordinary stir in diplomatic, official and 


political circles, both here and abroad. 


Memoirs of the 
Empress Eugenie 
By COMTE FLEURY 
The intimate life story of one of the 
most romantic historical figures of the 
nineteenth century. Two vols. 1,050 
pages. $7.50 per set 
Across Mongolian Plains 
By ROY CHAPMAN ANDREWS 
A fascinating account of the adventures 
of the Second Asiatic Expedition, which 
penetrated to the heart of Asia. $5.00 net 


Local Government 
in the United States 
By HERMAN G. JAMES, Ph.D. 


The first complete work on local gov- 
ernment to cover cities, countries and 
minor political divisions. $3.50 net 


Sociology and Ethics 
By EDWARD CARY BAYES, Ph.D. 


A study of the religion of the future 
and an inquiry into the causes for the 
lack of stable moral standards. $3.00 net 


Marketing 
By CARSON S. DUNCAN 


A volume that covers the whole subject 
of distribution from raw materials to 
the finished product. $3.50 net 


The Human Side 


of Retail Selling 
By RUTH LEIGH 


All the present-day facts of retail sell- 
ing analyzed and explained in graphic 


style. $2.00 net 
Acceptances, Bankers’ 
and Trade 


By PARK MATHEWSON 


A timely volume on this subject for 
bankers and all business men. $3.50 net 


War Costs and 
Their Financing 
By ERNEST L. BOGART 


A comprehensive study of the money 
cost of the war. $2.50 net 


Intimate estimates of men who made history, 
before, during, and after the war, by the brilliant editor of “Le Matin,” 
panied Viviani to America on his mission to President Harding. 


who accom- 
$3.00 net 


Face to Face with 


the Great Musicians 

By ISAACSON 
Fascinating biographies of the great 
composers, with interpretations of their 
works. 


The State and 


Government 
By JAMES Q. DEALEY, Ph.D. 
An introduction to political science from 
the sociological point of view and a 
sane antidote for radical propaganda. 
$3.00 net 


The Truths We Live By 
By JAY WILLIAM HUDSON 
A notable work that presents a definite 
program for overcoming the wide- 
spread moral scepticism of our day. 
$3.00 net 
Human Engineering 
By EUGENE WERA 
A book that deals with the management 
of human forces in industry and 


methods of eradicating causes of social 
unrest. $3.50 net 


Business Costs 

By DE WITT CARL EGGLESTON 
The first single authoritative treatise to 
cover all the principles of cost account- 
ing. $7.50 net 

Straight Business 


in South America 

By JAMES H. COLLINS 
The real truth about post-war trade con- 
ditions in Latin America. $2.50 net 


Economic Development 


of the United States 

By ISAAC LIPPINCOTT 
The best economic history of our coun- 
try for the business man or general 
reader. $3.50 net 

The War of the Future 

By GENERAL VON BERNHARDI 
How the next war will be fought, by 
Germany’s greatest military authority. 

$3.50 net 


Fiction You Will Not Want to Miss 
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prison every offender, so soon as, taking 
all things into consideration, it will be 
better for him and for society that he 
shall be free, and on the other hand keep 
in durance every one who is not fit to be 
out, however trivial the offense which 
was the occasion of his incarceration— 
for Mr. Lewis is of course correct in his 
oft-repeated judgment that it is both 
foolish and wasteful to turn loose some 
one who you are sure will use his free- 
dom to do something which will bring 
him back again, even although the crime 
that he is likely to commit is compara- 
tively petty. Remember, however, that 
such nice discriminations will require 
greater wisdom, and fairness in all our 
officials from judges to jail guards than 
we have ever obtained in the past. 

For all that, not only are such crit- 
icisms as those of Mr. Lewis helpful, but 
it is highly desirable that many of the 
changes he suggests should be tried. The 
results we get now are so poor that for 
our own soul’s sake we ought not to rest 
content with them. .No one can certainly 
say that some of the new things which 
are now being experimented with may 
not in the end justify themselves, as, in 
the eyes of some of those who know most 
about them, they have already done. 

It is well to stimulate the enthusiasm 
of able men and women, as our old 
methods, with their demonstrated short- 
comings, can not now do. Give them 
something new to work with. We shall 
get the best in them that way, whether 
the plan which has fired their imagina- 
tion has in itself any special merit or not. 


Mr. Lewis gives us a brief but learned 
and judicious history of various penal 
systems which were once advocated, 
tried, adopted, and finally condemned. At 
first they worked well or were thought to 
have done so. After a greater or lesser 
length of time, they appeared to many to 
be harmful. Was there ever anything 
specially good in any of them? Was not 
their early success due to the earnest- 
ness and devotion of those who then di- 
rected them? The adoption of a commis- 
sion or managerial form of municipal 
government sometimes seems to bring a 
better tone into city politics, but after 
all, is not the new charter the effect 
rather than the cause? What actually 
mattered was that the citizens had come 
to feel that they ought no longer to 
endure the kind of government they had 
had. The legislative changes were but 
the outward and visible sign of the 
quickening spirit within. Many a great 
teacher has persuaded himself that he 
had found a new and better way of giv- 
ing instruction. It usually made little 
difference whether he had or had not. The 
thing which counted was that he thought 
so, and that conviction made it easy for 
him enthusiastically to put into his work 
all his inborn aptitude for teaching. 

JOHN C. ROSE 
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Drama 


Augustus Thomas on Finger- 
Prints—Oscar Wilde 
Again 


“NTEMESIS” at the Hudson Theatre 

. is not a great play. It is not even 
a great play for Augustus Thomas. But 
its value as entertainment is consider- 
able. It is a society play turning into a 
murder-play which itself turns into a 
thesis-play, and it is very elaborate, 
rather brilliant, rather florid, somewhat 
formless, and a little unfeeling. It re- 
veals Mr. Thomas’s extraordinary sense 
for the social, corporal, mechanical en- 
vironment of his fable. His plays are 
imbedded in their setting; other men’s 
are merely “set” in theirs. “Nemesis” 
abounds in dexterities, but fails some- 
what in the address which concerts or 
consolidates dexterities. The centre of 
the drama is a murder. A wholesale silk- 
merchant kills his unfaithful wife and 
with diabolic ingenuity shifts the blame 
upon the wife’s lover, the sculptor 
Jovaine, who is duly tried and executed 
for the crime. Now a murder may be 
the starting-point of a drama as in “The 
Bat” or “At 9:45” or it may be the 
culmination of a drama as in “Carmen” 
or “La Tosca.” But to make the murder 
neither the beginning nor the end but 
the middle, to lead up to it through two 
acts of preliminaries and down from it 
through two acts of consequences is a 
risk for the contemporary play. Mr. 
Thomas acknowledges this risk and his 
own misgivings when he calls his last 
act, not Act V, but Scene II of Act IV. 
It has, however, the distinctness in time, 
place, and theme which is proper to an 
act. Again, the contrivance of the 
murder is so exquisite as to evoke doubt 
rather than confidence of its success in 
practice. The more delicate and intricate 
one’s calculations the more they are sub- 
ject to derangement by the intrusions of 
the incalculable, and a shrewder man 
than Mr. Kallan would have been less 
cunning. Lastly, we never recover from 
our surprise at the assignment of this 
Mephistophelian part to the good easy, 
plump, and placid silk-merchant of the 
introduction to the play; it seems at 
once above his brains and beneath his 
character. 

But “Nemesis” is not merely a society- 
play and a murder-play ; it is a thesis-play. 
It is meant to instill in us a distrust of 
the infallibility of finger-prints, and it 
actually takes us into Sing-Sing and 
shows us an innocent man on his way 
to the electric chair as a result of our 
trust in that infallibility. Granting the 
facts—that finger-prints by means of 
rubber stamps and electricity are trans- 
ferable to spots which their owner has 








By the author of ‘‘White Shadows in the South Seas’’ 


MYSTIC ISLES OF THE SOUTH SEAS 


By FREDERICK O’BRIEN 


When your ship is yet miles away from Tahiti the wind brings to you 
the fragrance of its flowers. Tahiti, the capital island of the French 
Pacific possessions, is the scene of most of Mr. O’Brien’s new vol- 
ume. Once more he has captured between book covers the witchery 
of one remaining region of romance. “Mystic Isles of the South 
Seas” is more than an extraordinary travel book dealing with pleas- 
ant places where life is so alluringly colorful and easy: it is also a 
book of humor, of stimulating commentary on people and places, 
with many chapters having the suspense and narrative drive of a 
masterpiece of fiction. (Illustrated. Price $5.00) 


A wonder-book of the unknown 


DEATH AND ITS MYSTERY 


By CAMILLE FLAMMARION 


In this book the great scientist sets down his maturest convictions 
as to the existence of the soul independent of the body, with his 
reasons for his conclusions. The book treats of seeing without eyes, 
hearing without ears, telepathy, intuitions, etc. The entire material 
of the volume, much of it consisting of testimony as to a problem 
that has engaged the attention of mankind for centuries, is definite, 
unobscured by scientific terms, absorbing. The very excellent trans- 
lation is by E. S. Brooks. (Price $3.00) 


He comes out of the printed page 


THE MAKING OF HERBERT HOOVER 


By ROSE WILDER LANE 


A fascinating biography of an amazing man. It covers fully the 
early years of Mr. Hoover before Belgium made him known to 
everybody everywhere; those years that read not unlike the record 
of a romantic novel’s hero. A life-story the opposite of the usual 
exhausting biography. The New York Evening Post says: “This 
book contains everything of interest and importance concerning Mr. 
Hoover from the time he was a ‘beautiful baby’ in West Branch, 
Iowa, to the nomination of Warren G. Harding. . . . There is un- 
questionably something ‘mythically splendid’ about his achieve- 
ments.” (Price $2.50) 


As timely as this morning’s paper 


MUST WE FIGHT JAPAN? 


By WALTER B. PITKIN 


We are drifting toward another war. There isn’t a day that does 
not bring news of a rising storm. But the news comes in little pieces, 
everybody is tired of even the talk of war, and we turn our heads. 
Mr. Pitkin sounds a warning, and urges that we think our way out 
of a war with Japan. The New York Times says: “Mr. Pitkin’s 
discussion of our relations with Japan is undoubtedly the most 
deeply searching and widely ranging study, as well as the least 
prejudiced, of that much mooted and disquieting problem that has 
yet been made.” (Price $2.50) 
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THE HALL AND THE GRANGE 


By Archibald Marshall 

Author of “The Eldest Son,’ “The Honour of the Clintons,” “Abington Abbey,” etc. 
Following the traditions of the best English fiction from Fielding, through Jane 
Austen, down, THE HALL AND THE GRANGE is not only a story but a delineation of 
real, flesh and blood people that will live. The characters are as human as people 
known intimately. They are interesting, and amusing, and, while they are likeable, 
the author does not fail to show their little foibles as well as their underlying good 
qualities. Tae Hatt AND THE GRANGE is a story of English country life of to-day, 
written in the quiet, easy manner of which Mr. Marshall is a master. $2.00 


“HELL’S HATCHES” By Lewis R. Freeman 


Author of “In the Tracks of the Trades,” etc. 

This is a “he” book, if there ever was one. The author, who has voyaged and 
lived all through the South Seas, has written a novel of the South Pacific that will 
take its place as one of the most dramatic stories of the year. “Sure to stand out 
among the big books of the year listed under adventure and romance—quite probably 
rating high among such books for many years.”—Boston Herald. $2.00 


THEY WENT 


Author of “South Wind.” 

Few books of recent years have been as much appreciated by those who look for 
and read the real literary caviar as South Wind, published two years ago. THEY 
WENT is indeed a worthy successor. It has been reviewed at great length and with 
enthusiasm by nearly every important journal in England, and is beginning to receive 
like treatment here. It is rated as one of the outstanding books of recent months. 


$2.00 
MAJESTY 
Author of “Small Souls,” etc. 


In this story of the great Dutch novelist we see none save rulers and princes and 
the individuals of their immediate environment. Yet all these people are human and 
real; they live and breathe before our eyes; and Couperus fathoms their souls no 
less profoundly and with no less apparent ease than those of the more familiar char- 
acters of his purely Dutch novels. Stephen McKenna, the eminent English novelist, 
has written a sympathetic preface for the book. $2.00 


THE USES OF DIVERSITY By Gilbert K. Chesterton 


Author of “Tremendous Trifles,’ “Charles Dickens,” etc. 

G. K. C. has returned to England, but his recent visit to our shores is still fresh 
in our memories. An idea of the diversified character of his newest collection of 
inimitable essays is indicated by the following partial table of contents: On Serious- 
ness; Lamp-Posts; The Spirits; The Domesticity of Detectives; George Meredith; 
Ireland and the Domestic Drama; The Japanese; On Pigs as Pets; The Futurists; 
Mormonism. $2.00 


MORE HUNTING WASPS By J. Henri Fabre 


Author of “The Life of the Spider,” etc. 

Fabre’s books invest insect life with a genuinely epic interest. They are at the 
same time literature, yet accurately scientific. Fabre was not only one of the most 
patient and most original investigators, but a poet and a philosopher as well. This 
new volume is one of the few still to be offered to American readers. $2.50 


By Charles Baudouin 

A psychological and pedagogical study based upon investigations made by the 
New Nancy School. The practical discoveries of this school are destined to influence 
modern thought more radically even than Freudianism can influence it. “He makes 
clear, interesting and entertaining a subject about which there has grown up, as he 
says, a good deal ‘that was nothing better than quackery and humbug.’”—New York 
Herald. $3.50 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THOUGHT 
AND FEELING By Charles Platt, Ph. D., M. D. 


“This psychologist is one of the newer school of writers on this science, who 
believes psychology has been made too abstruse and forbidding by many of the earlier 
authorities and has set out with the idea of making it more attractive to the average 
reader. ‘Psychology, while complex, is not abstruse,’ he says; ‘its conclusions are 
open to all; no other attributes of mind are required for its understanding than 
receptivity and common sense.’ ... Every reader will find profit and pleasure in 
Dr. Platt’s delightful volume.”"—New York Herald. 
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By Norman Douglas 


By Louis Couperus 




















not visited—the argument is sound. 
But one may inquire, half seriously, half 
in jest, whether a detective in Mr. 
Thomas’s audience would not have gone 
home with the sense of having lost a 
weapon and an assassin with the sense 
of having gained one. These are points 
that barely concern dramatic criticism. 
Dramatic criticism has a much more in- 
timate concern with the facts that 
finger-prints can be discredited in a play 
only in the presence and through the 
agency of situations which make it 
rather callous, rather grotesque, and, 
dramatically, rather inexpedient to think 
about finger-prints at all. Men betray; 
men slay; and men die. These are ap- 
palling, and, in their first incidence, en- 
grossing facts; at such a moment the 
concentration of the mind on finger- 
prints, or even the partition of the mind 
between finger-prints and pity and 
horror, seems an irrelevance, almost an 
impiety. If finger-prints are wicked, let 
their wickedness by all means be ex- 
posed; pity and horror themselves will 
urge us finally to their exposure, but 
that urgency will be all the more power- 
ful if the first uprising of these passions 
iui our hearts is unconfused with rubber 
stamps and electricity. The distraction, 
the deduction, is especially noticeable in 
the impressive final scene (the impres- 
siveness of which is fully sustained by 
the finely chastened acting of Mr. 
Emmett Corrigan), where the murderer, 
visiting Sing-Sing, in the shadow of a 
wall on the other side of which his vic- 
tim is done to death, confides to his gasp- 
ing attorney the secret of his twofold 
guilt. At such a moment the technician 
should be dumb; there are a few crises 
in life when the temptation to denounce 
the New York police should be resisted. 


The acting was generally good. Mr. 
Corrigan, excellent in the last scene, suc- 
ceeded pretty well in vivifying the con- 
trasts of a character which neither he 
nor Mr. Thomas tried to integrate. Miss 
Olive Tell as Mrs. Kallan brought an im- 
pressive person and a personality not 
quite so impressive to the adequate pres- 
entation of a not too trying part. Mr. 
Roland Bottomley as Dr. Simpson was 
felicitous in one comic scene which 
served as enlivenment for the rather use- 
less but high-strung and resilient second 
act. The flaccid trial scene was saved 
from the betrayal of its limpness by the 
vigor of Mr. John Craig in the part of 
Davis the attorney. The performance: 
as a whole was rather metallic, at once 
lustrous and hard. 

Mr. Norman Trevor and an improvised 
company gave two performances of Os- 
car Wilde’s “Ideal Husband” at the Ful-. 
ton Theatre on Sunday and Monday of 
last week for the benefit of the Post- 
Graduate Hospital. He would be an un- 
fair and ungracious critic who should 
have anything but praise for players who- 
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in so short a time, from so generous a 
motive, matured an acceptable perform- 
ance. The occasion, however, gives us 
leave to speak again of Oscar Wilde and 
of the mixture of difficulty and enticement 
which his comedies furnish to the actor- 
manager. It may be well to remind the 
reader that the plot of “An Ideal Hus- 
band” hinges on the effort of an adven- 
turess to persuade an English statesman 
to an act of dishonor by the threat of the 
revelation of an act of similar character 
in his early life, and of the checkmating 
of this design through a friend’s discov- 
ery that the woman is, or was, a common 
thief. 

“An Ideal Husband” impresses the 
mere reader as plump; it impresses the 
spectator as spare, if not lean. The 
reasons for the first effect are fairly 
clear; its plot has body in normal or 
super-normal quantity, and the epigrams 
which form the connecting tissue have 
a substance, a breadth in their very 
brevity, which completes and consolidates 
the play. On the stage the epigrams lose 
their breadth; they are spoken too fast 
and too casually. This may be good 
tactics; perhaps the ordinary manage- 
ment under average conditions is right 
in preferring the certainty of losing 
something by speed to the danger of 
losing everything by slowness. Yet, 
given the discerning actor and the sym- 
pathetic and codperative audience, and 
one can imagine the amplitude of possible 
effect resulting from a large, full, 
leisurely, as it were, cherishing utter- 
ance. One felt sometimes that the pace 
of the comedy was at once too slow for 
briskness and too swift for pregnancy. 


The American actor in the Wilde 
comedy is a little confused by the co- 
presence of cynicism and romantic sen- 
timent in the text, and by the peculiar 
trenchancy of the line which divides one 
quality from the _ other. Speaking 
broadly—for exceptions do occur—the 
philosophy which regulates speech has 
no relation to the philosophy which gov- 
erns conduct; the perceptions have no 
kinship with the motives. This is strik- 
ingly brought out in the Lord Goring of 
the present play, a man who in action is 
chivalrous, sympathetic, theatrically 
orthodox, but who in the Wilde setting 
gives fluent voice to the perversities of 
the Wilde cynicism very much as he 
might speak Portuguese in Lisbon. The 
cynicism belongs to the drawing-room 
and resembles the urbanity of the draw- 
ing-room in the thoroughness of its de- 
tachment from the real character. Two 
interesting points confirm this view. The 
conversation which actually forwards the 
play, which serves, so to speak, as shaft- 
horse, seems much less markedly cynical 
than the conversation which merely ac- 
companies the play in the function of 
outrider and postilion. Again, the 
virulence seems mostly impersonal; the 








FIGURES 
of EARTH 


By JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


famous and ill-fated Jurgen, and, 

like it, a romance of that magic 
no-land Poictesme where “almost any- 
thing is more than likely to happen.” 
“It is a modern Faust,” says Benjamin 
de Casseres,—‘‘Romance at high water- 
mark and saturated with the ultimate 
wisdom. . . . A book that smilingly 
indicts life but not the unwisdom of it.” 
-And the Nation calls it “shrewd and 
wise and beautiful, and learned enough 
to hold a civilized man through all its 
= to the end.” 2nd printing. 

2.50. 


gq Mr. Cabell’s first book since the 
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THE 


OLD MAN’S 
YOUTH 


WILLIAM DE MORGAN 
His Last Book 


“The keen insight, the broad and deep 
humanity, the understanding, forgiving 
tenderness of ‘Joseph Vance’ are still 
warmly and vividly alive here, and the 
outstanding dramatic points in the story 
have, perhaps, greater possibilities than 
any in his earlier novels—New York 
Evening Post. 

“The story, like a mirror’s fragment, 
reflects the writer’s dominant person- 
ality,” says The Bookman. “It is pleas- 
antly reminiscent in style, it has the 
charm which men of age and experience 
can throw over the rambling events of 
years gone by.” 


$2.00 
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Concerns all manner of repairs; engine, starting, tires, etc. 
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Explanation of all systems in use down to 1920 


The Modern Gasoline Automobile 


Its construction, operation, maintenance and design 


Victor Page's Books on 
Automobile Maintenance 


Mr. Page is an automotive expert and his books should 
be read by all interested in the operation of gasoline cars. 


$3.54 
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OUTSTANDING 
SPRING BOOKS 








IT MIGHT HAVE 
HAPPENED TO YOU 


By CONINGSBY DAWSON 
Author of “Carry On,” “The Little House,” etc. 
Cloth, $1.25 
A contemporary portrait of Central and Eastern 
Europe which presents in word pictures the 
realistic truth of what Peace has done to Europe. 
“The spirit in which this book was conceived 
and executed puts it into a class by itself... . 
It is an important contribution to after-war his- 
tory; it is worth reading and keeping in the 
library.” 
—Herbert Hoover in the New York Times. 


THE TRUE STORY OF 
THE EMPRESS EUGENIE 


By the COUNT DE SOISSONS 


Eight Illustrations. S8vo. Cloth, $4.00 
In this book the Count de Soissons tells for the 
first time in English the facts of the meteoric 


career of the Empress Eugénie. The candor of 
the book will likely cause a sensation but the 
author supports his account by references to 
contemporary documents. 


ART AND I 
AUTHORS AND I 


By Cc. LEWIS HIND 

Author of “The Education of an Artist,” etc. 
Two volumes. Boards, $2.50 each. 
Mr. Hind chats easily about books, authors and 
artists he has known, as if he were talking to 
a friend by the fireside. At the right moment 
he introduces an appropriate anecdote, and, as 
he has omitted very few prominent names from 


his survey, his books will be welcomed as use- 
ful and entertaining sources of biographical 
gossip. 

AN AFRICAN 
ADVENTURE 


By ISAAC F. MARCOSSON 


Author of “Adventures in Interviewing,” etc. 


Fifty Illustrations. Cloth, $5.00 
The story of the author’s recent trip through 
South and Central Africa. Mr. Marcosson fol- 
lowed Henry M. Stanley’s trail down the mighty 
Congo River through the cannibal country to 
the Congo diamond fields and shows these regions 
as they are today. The book is as fascinating 


as a work of fiction. 





‘*Truly, the Novel of the Year’’ 


WILLIAM J. LOCKE’S 
New Beloved Vagabond 


THE MOUNTEBANK 


Cloth, $2.00 


“A novel of extraordinary power and dramatic 
intensity.”—Philadelphia Record. 


THE PASSIONATE 
PURITAN 


By JANE MANDER 

Author of “The Story of a New Zealand River.” 
Cloth, $2.00 

The story of a city girl who went to a little 


village in the New Zealand bush and there 
found—the Unexpected! 

















JOHN LANE COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 














race, the sex, the nation, is insulted, but 
the individual is spared. The contrast 
between the severities and the salubrities 
is sometimes disconcerting. The earlier 
and later parts of the first act of “An 
Ideal Husband” differ like poles and 
tropics. It is like the Shakespearean 
meeting-place of climates; “hoary-headed 
frosts fall in the fresh lap of the crimson 
rose.” A wardrobe must be large indeed 
that adapts itself with perfect readiness 
to these variations of temperature. 


There is another point in which the 
cynicism of Wilde offers difficulties to 
the American actor. There is a brand 
of cynicism which is prevalent and 
fashionable in America, not perhaps in 
the vast, reticent majority, but in that 
powerful and active minority which un- 
dertakes the tuition of the majority in 
matters intellectual and artistic. But 
the kind we like is a warm, humorous, 
daredevil cynicism in which the fun of 
disbelief is half its fascination. On the 
stage and in the novel, if not in real 
life, the American likes impudence. Im- 
pudence is his protest against arrogance, 
but arrogance is of the inmost pith and 
fibre of the cynicism of Oscar Wilde. 
The American, who finds something 
rather jovial in fraternity in degradation, 
is repelled, if not baffled, by the type of 
mind which seeks in cynicism preroga- 
tive and isolation. The aristocratic im- 
pulse is singularly ingenious and re- 
sourceful; it can find a basis for caste 
in the discovery that all men and all 
things are equally worthless; in such a 
world the aristocrat is the discoverer. 
All this means that the American player 
approaches the part of a Wilde cynic 
with a certain estrangement and reluc- 
tance, and either attenuates its cynicism 
or obliterates its humanity. 


The Wilde plays, then, offer a problem 
of extreme delicacy to the actor. They 
should be played at one remove or two 
from actuality ; the fable, the mythus, in 
their composition should not be quite 
ignored; provision should be made for 
enlargement of standard and plasticity 
of expectation. But, while the anomaly 
should be conceded, it should be in every 
way reduced. In plays which reflect na- 
ture or even a recognized and familiar 
travesty of nature, the performer’s 
task is relatively simple. His task is 
to fill in, or fulfill. But when literature 
in the play has deviated largely both 
from nature and the recognized conven- 
tions, the actor’s function is double; he 
must at once develop and counteract; he 
must consummate and retrench. Ten per 
cent more of nature in Wilde’s comedies 
might make them charming; ten per cent 
less might make them insufferable; it 
is the business of the penetrating actor 
to see that the ten per cent is added, 
not removed. But where in America 
shall we seek that penetration? 

O. W. FIRKINS 


Music 


Annie Louise Cary—Music 
in the Opera-House and 
Concert Rooms 


EW of our young, and less young, 

opera-goers can look back to those 
bright and vanished nights when the 
appearances of Annie Louise Cary at the 
Old Academy meant much to music. The 
great contralto who has now been taken 
from us gave up her singing work long 
years ago. And though from time to 
time we saw her in the opera house, she 
was half-forgotten by the present gen- 
eration. 


Her day was that of Minnie Hauk and 
Kellogg, before the advent of Vanzandt 
and Eames and Nordica. In the full 
flush of her success she married and, 
from then on, she was a stranger to the 
boards. 


She had won fame abroad in European 
theatres before—some forty years ago— 
she took her place here with a group of 
brilliant stars, among them Nilsson. She 
sang with Campanini, Maurel, and Brig- 
noli, and once at least with the amazing 
Mario. Though a contralto seldom gets 
such splendid chances as a soprano in 
the field of lyric drama, she had been 
hailed as a remarkable interpreter of 
many parts. Among them I may mention 
Siebel, Amneris, and Mignon. For, while 
she ranked as a contralto proper, the 
range of her full, sweet, and mellow voice 
had sometimes warranted excursions into 
roles which as a rule are left to mezzo- 
sopranos or sopranos. 

She shone in concert rooms and once 
made a grand concert tour with Marie 
Roze and with that other favorite, Clara 
Louise Kellogg. The trio was then 
known as “The Three Graces.” Of. all 
the stars who have lent lustre to their 
art here, not many have so well deserved 
the honor they received as Mme. Cary. 
Both as a singer of rare charm and as 
a woman she had for a short time a 
brilliant place among her jealous rivals. 

We are promised one more special 
“Music Week”—a week intended to pro- 
mote, in various ways, the love of music 
in New York. The churches are to take 
part in this effort, the need of which 
seems to some far from urgent. No city 
in the world has so much singing, play- 
ing, symphony, and opera as the Ameri- 
can metropolis. We have been deluged 
for five months with every kind of 
music, good, bad, and indifferent. The 
symphonies alone have kept the critics 
busier than they ought to be. Two opera 
seasons (and abortive seasons) have 
called for comment. Recitals by the 


score, indeed by tens of scores, have al- 


most made us weary of the thought of 
music. 
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What seems to me more vital than such 
aids to art is the encouragement of music 
in our schools. And, as a step toward 
that, more pains should be taken to 
teach the values of our vowels to school 
children. 

All who wish well to music, on the 
other hand, will welcome the new plan 
announced by Mr. Gatti-Casazza for giv- 
ing us some symphony concerts at the 
Metropolitan next season. Six Sunday 
night performances have been arranged 
for with the Philharmonic Orchestra. 
They should be of more real and living 
interest to those who hear them than the 
haphazard, futile, ill-considered concerts 
we have long had to put up with at our 
opera house. For years the same old 
airs have been repeated at those Sunday 
functions. The same old “Requiem” has 
been sung ad nauseam. The Philharmonic 
plan may spread a taste for symphony 
among tens of thousands to whom the 
“immortal nine” have not yet been re- 
vealed. To offset this extension of ac- 
tivities in the symphonic field, there will 
be next season not nearly so much music 
in the New York concert rooms. It may 
be hoped, though, that when it resumes 
its work the Philharmonic will reform its 
programme schemes. There is a limit 
to the patience of the concert-goer who 
has been over-dosed with Wagner, 
Brahms, Tschaikowsky, Strauss, and 
Liszt. Those five composers have their 
value, to be sure. But there are others, 
old and modern, ultra-modern. We know 
too little still of Schoenberg, the auda- 
cious; of d’Indy, Dukas, and _ the 
younger Frenchmen. There is a group 
of “Six’”—‘‘Les Six”—in Paris attempt- 
ing to express itself in music. There 
are composers of our own of genuine 
talent, with claims on the attention of 
our orchestras. We can not have too 
much of Bach and Beethoven. But we 
have had enough of Liszt and Strauss 
and Wagner and Tschaikowsky and yes, 
Mahler, to satisfy us for a year or two. 


Apart from Joseph Hislop’s song re- 
cital at the Hippodrome (with the wild 
strains of a perfervid band of pipers as 
a stirring prelude) and another song re- 
cital at the Biltmore by Patricia Ryan— 
a newcomer, with a warm mezzo-soprano 
of agreeable quality—the only feature of 
the bygone week that I need touch on 
is the performance, at the last of the six 
Festival affairs at the Manhattan, of 
the incidental music for the tragedy of 
“Iphigenia in Aulis” composed by Walter 
Damrosch. Of the interpretation of the 
play I shall not speak. But I must pro- 
test against the strange impropriety of 
foisting solo singing on the classic 
choruses of Euripides. Those solos were 
incongruous and seemed trivial. Nor 
were they too well rendered by Merle 
Alcock. The score of Mr. Damrosch is, 
perhaps, the best achievement he has 
given us. I did not, like some critics, 
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Important Spring 


Publications 
OUR FAMILY: AFFAIRS author of “novo,” etc. E. F. Benson 





A brilliant autobiography, 1867-1896. “We know of no book of memoirs that 
contains passages of happy interpretation equal to these.’—New York Tribune. 
Octavo. With Portraits. $4.00 


THINGS THAT HAVE INTERESTED ME Arnold Bennett - 


“Arnold Bennett always excites interest and always is successful, if rather 
amazing. Their range is the range of his everyday mind, and that is saying 
a great deal.”—New York Times. Octavo. $2.50 


THE CIRCUS AND OTHER ESSAYS Joyce Kilmer 


The last literary legacy of the poet and essayist. Uniform with the two-volume 
edition of “Poems, Essays and Letters.” $2.50 


THIS WORLD OF OURS author of “THE SHADOW SHOW” J. H. Curle 


“What there is worth seeing on this earth his eyes have gazed upon, and 
having seen, Mr. Curle can write!”—New York Times. $2.50 


LIFE AND LETTERS J. C. Squire 


“The most attractive book about books that I have come upon this year.”— 
New York Post. $3.00 


ESSAYS: SPECULATIVE AND POLITICAL 4. J. Balfour 


“A note of distinction, a high degree of finish, a certain austerity of diction 
which makes it a work of art.”—London Times. $3.00 


WHAT HAPPENED AT JUTLAND 
C. C. Gill, Commander U. S. N. 


Admiral Fiske writes in of it, “Describes the battle more clearly and succinctly 
than any other book I have seen.” With 26 Diagrams. $3.00 
THE ART OF LAWN TENNIS (tTheworld’schampion W. T. Tilden 


“An excellent book, one of the best on the subject, independent and unique.”— 
R. L. Murray. Chapters for novice, expert and fan. Illustrated. $2.00 


THE NEW JERUSALEM G. K. Chesterton 
“A delightful and (at bottom) thoroughly thoughtful book.’"—New York Sun. 


Octavo. $3.00 
RUSSIA IN THE SHADOWS H. G. Wells 


“An account of present-day Russia, written honestly by a man with a genius 
for observation and portrayal; the volume is of high value.”—New York Post. 
Illustrated. $1.50 
































Fiction 
BLIND MICE C. Kay Scott 
“Bully stuff. Mr. Scott must have been listening in at half the dinner tables of 
the land. People will talk about this book.”—Chicago News. $2.00 
SESTRINA A. Safroni-Middleton 








“The work of a finished literay artist 


abook to read in the spirit in which 
ane takes up Tennyson’s ‘Lotus Eaters.’ 


Boston Herald. $2.00 
THE SPIRIT OF THE TIME: A Novel of Today 


Robert Hichens 
“The work of a great literay artist. Holds the attention by the interest which 








Mr. Hichens’ skill has made so subtly vital in his remarkable story.”—Phila- 
delphia Ledger. $2.00 
MY SON Corra Harris 


With A CIRCUIT RIDERS WIFE Mrs. Harris secured a permanent position 
high up in the world of American letters. MY SON carries on that story. $1.90 
THE CUSTARD CUP Florence Bingham Livingston 


The pleasantest, humanest, most humorous book of the season, with a new 
recipe for making-the-best-of-things that is tonic. $1.90 


HALF LOAVES Margaret Culkin Banning 








Are we losing our best ideals in marriage and social intercourse? Mrs. Ban- 
ning has given a very pertinent answer in this study of society in a mid-western 
town. $1.90 


Read THE BOOKMAN—The literary magazine of America 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY New York 
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THE MEMOIRS OF 
COUNT WITTE 


The amazing record of Russia’s greatest 
statesman, published simultaneously in 
England, France, Spain, Germany, Rus- 
sia and the United States. A picture of 
the Russia that was, of Europe, and a 
clue to the international situation of to- 
day. Price $5.00. 


A. DEMANGEON 
America and the Race for World 


Dominion 


Is the ascendancy of the world passing 
from Europe to America? This is the 
theme of this startling book, which under 
the title “Le Déclin de l'Europe” has 
electrified the older continent. Transla- 
tion by Arthur Bartlett Maurice. Price 
$2.00. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
FOREIGN MINISTER 
Memoirs of Alexander Iswolsky 


Iswolsky held the most important diplo- 
matic posts, and was Russia’s agent in 
the formation of the Triple Entente. 
Distinguished for his sanity and clear- 
sightedness, he has carried these qualities 
into his journals, which also reveal im- 
portant details of the secret Bjorkoe 
treaty. Price $2.50. 
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HARRY LEON WILSON 
The Wrong Twin 


Like the ever popular “Ruggles of Red 
Gap” this is a whimsical study of small 
town personalities. A picture of Ameri- 
can life seen with a twinkling but clear 
eye and felt with a merry and under- 
standing heart. Price $1.75. 


HARRIET T.COMSTOCK 

The Shield of Silence 
The scenes of this story are laid both in 
the Carolina mountains and in New 
York. A girl fights to live her own life, 
and a strong and beautiful love comes 
to her aid. It is an even better novel 
than “Joyce of the North Woods,” which 
sold over 200,000 copies. Price $1.75. 


The Country Life Press 
DOUBLEDAY PAGE & CO. 


GARDEN CITY, N. Y. AND TORONTO 
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D. H. LAWRENCE t 


What the leading American critics in the 
leading American journals say about 


THE LOST GIRL 
By D. H. LAWRENCE 


Francis Hackett, i: the New Republic— 
“THE LOST GIRL is an absorbing novel, rich 
in substance, fascinating in background and 
powerful in its discernments.” 


John Macy, in the New York Evening 
Post—“Mr. Lawrence is of the elder stature of 
Meredith and Hardy. . . . I can think of no 
other young novelist who is quite worthy of the 
company. . . . No writer of his generation is 
nn with his unfairly great variety of 
gifts.” 


Heywood Broun, in the New York Tri- 
bune—*“ Lawrence does | tell new things about 


women in love. . 


E. F. Edgett, in the Boston Transcript— 


“Lawrence is a master of his art.” 


Mrs. N. P. Dawson, in the New York 
Evening Globe—‘“‘Stands well up above most of 


the contemporary novels, American and Eng- 
lish.” $2.00 


By the same author 


WOMEN IN LOVE 


(Limited subscription edition only — 
Price $15.00) 
“Women in Love’ of which I have read every 
word, is a masterpiece, Lawrence’s most impor- 
tant work up to the present. It is really an 
amazing book.’”—Douglas Goldring. 


Touch and Go, a play in three acts, $1.25 
The Widowing of Mrs. Holroyd, 


a play in three acts, $1.50 





To be published next month: 
Psychcanalysis and the Unconscious 


A highly original contribution that will shed 
light on much that is obscure in the author’s 
novels and poems. Order now. $1.50 
5 W. 50th St. 
New York 

















find it tame or dull. It was discreet, in. 
deed, though sometimes most expressive, 
And it assuredly did not disturb the 
play. If it was seldom marked by great 
originality, it had at many points 
dramatic merit. The orchestration 
(which suggested Massenet in “Leg 
Erinnyes,” and Gounod in his “Philémon 
et Baucis”), was often spirited and full 
of fitting color. 

Like the five Festival performances 
which had preceded it at the Manhattan, 
the interpretation of “Iphigenia in Aulis” 
took place under the auspices of the 
Oratorio Society and the musical direc- 
tion of Mr. Damrosch. 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 


Art 


Archipenko 


STATUE by the Russian Archipenko 
has lately been shown in New York. 
It created a great stir among the fol- 
lowers of “Modern Art.” As we watched 
their stirring, we of the classic mind 
adverted to the nomenclature of the 
“Vortex Movement.” Archipenko was 
hailed as the creator of the style of the 
twentieth century. The following verse, 
by one Blaise Cendreras, was printed in 
his praise: 
Everyone knows of. the egg of Christopher 

Columbus, 

It was an upright egg fixed on its flattened base, 
the egg of an inventor. 

The sculpture of Archipenko is the first 
ovoidal egg 

Held in intense equilibrium, 

Like a motionless top 

On its animated point. 

Boastfully we were told that it had re- 

mained for Archipenko to discard the use 

of “gloomy” and “illogical” marble in 

sculpture, and to substitute therefor 

wood, glass, papier maché, and paint. 

The world was full of color. Why had 

sculptors ignored this glaring fact until 

now? 

Some of us who listened wondered that 
accounts of the Parthenon’s colored 
frieze had escaped the notice of all these 
New Artists; some, that Queen Tai— 
even the Sphinx—appeared to be un- 
known to them, and that in our own day 
the works of Herbert Adams and of 
Sergeant Kendall had been passed by un- 
seen. Others among us were content to 
reflect that marble was more likely to 
stand the weather than papier maché, 
and would be less injured by stone than 
glass. 

But soon a great, fresh clamor of 
praise reached our ears. No one before 
Archipenko had used white sheet iron in 
the making of a statue! This was wholly 
original and new; and its effect was mar- 
velous indeed. It made the statue inde- 
pendent of its lighting. Wherever it was 
placed, reflected in the iron’s shining sur- 
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face, would be seen all its surroundings, 
and the image of all its spectators. Thus 
every one who looked would be incorpor- 
ated, and himself would become an essen- 
tial part of art. Thus would art’s democ- 
ratization be achieved. For that matter, 
this was achieved already, we were told. 
The New Artists had perceived that for 
three hundred years the world had been 
atheist, and Archipenko had boldly “re- 
placed God by his attributes”—the at- 
tributes of man. The object of the New 
Artists’ worship was science, which 
man’s mind had unveiled. 

Then we were told that Archipenko 
had invented a way to express this new 
worship through a method of shorthand 
in workmanship which was his own. 
Hieroglyphic signs—which we might de- 
cipher as best we could—would take the 
place of servile imitation, and we should 
find the results of this new method as 
far-reaching and as revolutionary as had 
been the results of the invention of the 
telegraph. He was a cerebral artist. 
He expressed what his mind thought— 
with what he felt he was not concerned, 
except for a vast, if confused feeling that 
the convolutions of the brain were man’s 
sole guide. Love of beauty, and the door 
which this love held open, were not his 
concern. Science was the utmost achieve- 
ment of the human brain, and the art 
that expressed this thought in a scien- 
tific way was the only real art. 

Then one of our informants pointed 
out to us that Archipenko had invented 
a way to “model the atmosphere.” This 
he accomplished by leaving an open hole, 
in place of the expected surface, when- 
ever for reasons of emphasis or of 
rhythm he felt it advisable to do so. 
There were moments, we were informed, 
when a head or a breast would be only 
the more noticeable for its absence; and 
while to this statement we all agreed, I 
for one did hope that such a moment it 
would never be my fate to experience. 
Then was added the statement that if we 
would study until we could gather the 
message of his hieroglyphics, we should 
find that it was universal—as great as 
life itself. 
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By Mr. & Mrs. Haldeman-Julius 


Fanny Batcher says : 
“The American ‘Growth of the 
Soil,’ ‘Dust’ is a true work of art. 
It is a joy to find a first novel so 
bursting with promise.”’ 

Chicago Tribune 


At bookstores $1.75 
Or by mail $1.85 


BRENTANO’S 












The Best Book of Synonyms 











ROGET’S THESAURUS 


LARGE TYPE EDITION 





Revised by C. O. S. MAWSON 





Net, 3.00 
Net, 5.50 


8vo, cloth 
Cloth, indexed 


“For well over half a century, Roget’s 
‘Thesaurus’ has been to countless literary 
workers a very present help, second only 
in usefulness to the dictionary itself. Of 
the long series of reissues since its first 
appearance in 1852, the latest is a ‘large 
type edition,’ revised and brought down 
to date by Mr. C. O. S. Mawson. The 
large type is an actuality, and the re- 
vision is of a very substantial sort— 


“A necessary part of the 


every writer in English”’—BOSTON TRANSCRIPT. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO. 


NEW YORK 


Net, 5.00 
Net, 5.50 


Limp leather . 
Limp leather, indexed . 


consisting in the judicious addition of 
numerous slang and cant expressions, 
Americanisms, and various new phrases 
and quotations. The use of thin paper 
reduces the 650 pages of the book to a 
thickness of less than an inch. Alto- 
gether, this seems to us the very best 
edition of the ‘Thesaurus’ now avail- 
able.”—Dial. 


reference cquipment of 














Marshall Jones Announcements 


The Amberst Books 





The Liberal College 
By Alexander Meiklejohn 


“An outstanding new  book.”—The 


Congregationalist. 


Price, $2.50 


The Life Indeed 
By John Franklin Genung 


“A remarkable document by a remark- 
able man.”—San Francisco Bulletin. 
Price, $3.00 


THE MYTHOLOGY OF ALL RACES 
An illustrated work of research 


Louis H. Gray, Ph.D., Editor 
George Foot Moore, Ph.D., Consulting 
Editor 
The publication of this series is progressing. 
Seven volumes are ready and others are in 


preparation. “A monumental work” adding dis- 
tinction to any library. Correspondence invited. 


Marshall Jones Company, Publishers 


212 Summer Street, Boston 





DO YOU KNOW 


That you can get any book listed 
in this issue at 


FRANK SHAYS 
BOOKSHOP 


4 CHRISTOPHER ST., 
NEW YORK CITY 


THAT KEEPING ALIVE 


to the best books of the day 
really means keeping in touch 
with 


FOUR CHRISTOPHER ST. 


Modern. 


Economic Tendencies 


By SIDNEY A. REEVE 


A history of American economic evolu- 
tion which presents it whole instead of 
treating an isolated factor (e. g. trans- 
portation ) 

Its originality and breadth of view put 
the whole subject, especially the matter 
of production, in an entirely new light. 

Price $12.00. 
At any bookstore or from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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How much do these rust holes 
| cost you ? 


QCREENING should resist not only 
rust destruction, but the corrosive 
attack of salt in sea fogs or acids in 
coal smoke. Monel screening will— 
time tests prove Monel untouched. 


Besides this, Monel metal is stronger 
than the ordinary screening wire, so 
the few cents more paid for it at the 
beginning is more than made up by its 
service life. 


The name Monel identifies the 
natural nickel alloy — 67% 
nickel, 28% copper and 5% 
other metals — produced by 
The International Nickel 
oaeeny. Send inquiries to: 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY 


43 Exchange Place, New York 
The International Nickel Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont, 














The NewYork Trust Company 


with which is consolidated 


The Liberty National Bank 
of New York 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $26,000,000 


6 ere consolidation has brought together two long es- 

tablished New York banking organizations of similar 
traditions and approximately equal resources and length of 
service. The combination of the facilities and long experi- 
ence acquired by each in its particular field provides an insti- 
tution complete in scope and equipment for the transaction 
of all commercial banking and trust business. 


Main Office: 26 Broad Street 
Liberty Office: 120 Broadway 
Fifth Avenue Office: 57th St. and Fifth Ave. 


TRUSTEES 


Otto T. Bannxarp Russet, H. Dunnam Darwin P. Kincstey 
Mortimer N. Buckner Samuec H. Fisuer Epwarp E. Loomis 
Tomas CocHRAN Joun A. Garver Howarp W. Maxwetr 
James C. Cotcate Harvey D. Gipson Ocpen L. Mitts 
A.trrep A. Coox Tuomas A. GILLESPIE Epwarp S. Moore 
Artuur J. Cumnocx Cuartes HaypEn Junius S. Morean, Jr. 
Oris H. Curier Lyman N. Hine Grayson M.-P. Murpry 
Henry P. Davison F. N. Horrstot Henry C. Puiprs 
Rosert W. ve Forest WALTER JENNINGS Cuartes W. Riecxs 
Gerorce DovBLepay Dean Sace 


Member of the Federal Reserve System 














Instructed thus, I sat down before 
Archipenko’s monstrous work. I no 
longer searched for any direct represen- 
tation of an object which could be named, 
I looked for the revelation of some great 
abstract idea—but, to my surprise, I 
noticed that there was in its general as- 
pect a vague likeness to the male human 
form. At its top something high, oblong, 
and decorated might suggest a helmet. A 
knobby, bristly space beneath (straight 
down on the left, and on the right 
straight at the edge, but with a gaping 
hole through the lower part) might sug- 
gest the face of a soldier, with the pos- 
sibility of a wound through his neck. 
But this thought is combined, one would 
say, with a hint at the worth of very high 
stiff collars. 

Below comes a wide tract, as of broad 
shoulders and a torso; but while on the 
left the area continues in a rigid per- 
pendicular to the place where a cuff 
might come, and there is cut off by a 
deep, sharp gap, there is on the right, 
within an equally rigid outline, a wide 
sheet iron curve. From what might be 
the hip’s point this line continues down, 
till with swift cleavage it sunders a rock, 
or angular lump, and ends, wedge-like, 
sharp as an arrow’s point, below where 
otherwise feet might have been. The 
space between the jagged cut on the left 
and the right side’s embracing curve has 
stripes upon it—perhaps a suggestion of 
uniform, and of discipline. 

Does, then, the whole statue mean to 
represent War? Is its riven base in- 
tended to convey an idea of the force of 
modern explosives? Its straight lines, an 
army’s necessary obedience to command? 
Its curves, a general’s stratagem? Its 
sharp, unlooked-for terminations, sudden 
death? Or, with a startling shock, is it 
revealing to us the importance of ma- 
chinery in our modern world? 

I do not know. As I looked I wondered, 
and then I realized that I did not care. 
The thing is worthless. Only a funda- 
mental degeneration could have produced 
it; and it is an ominous sign when any 
sane human being finds it of interest. 

LUCIA FAIRCHILD FULLER, A. N. A. 
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By Mr. & Mrs. Haldeman-Julius 


“A most remarkable novel of the 
Middle-West. A masterly piece of 
work which touches every emo- 
tional chord in human nature. A 


> 9 
splendid novel.” 51.5 pup, Ledger 


At bookstores $1.75 
Or by mail $1.85 


BRENTANO’S 














